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HER CREED. 


BY SARAH K. BOLTON. 
She stood before a chosen few, 
With modest air, and eyes of blue ; 
A gentie creature, in whose face 
Were mingled tenderness and grace, 


** You wish to join our fold,’’ they said ; 
** Do you believe in all that’s read 
From ritual and written creed, 

. Essential to our human need ?’’ 


A troubled look was in her eyes, 

She answered, as in vague surprise, 
As though the sense to her were dim ; 
**T only strive to follow Him.”’ 


They knew her life; how, oft she stood, 
Sweet in her guileless maidenhood, 

By dying bed, in hovel lone, 

Whose sorrow she had made her own. 


Oft had her voice in prayer been heard, 
Sweet as the voice of singing bird ; 

Her hand been open in distress ; 

Her joy to brighten and to bless, 


Yet still she answered, when they sought 
To know her inmost, earnest thought, 
With look as of the seraphim, 

**T only strive to follow Him.”’ 


Creeds change as ages come and go; 
We see by faith, but little know: 
Perchance the sense was not so dim, 
To her who “ strove to follow Him.”’ 


“TRAMP, TRAMP, ALONG THE SHORE.” 


BY PROF. W. W. BAILEY, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


The shore is never more beautiful than in these early 
days of autumn. We love it in its morning and its even- 
ing aspects, in its smiles and its storms. A stroll on the 
beach is now a delight. The fierce heat of summer is 
tempered by September breezes, and it is a liberal educa- 
tion simply to breathe and see. We can run aud vault 
the fences like a child. 

With tin box on shoulder, we often wander by the 
murmuring sand to pick up the littoral plants. They 
have an especial charm. By the broken-down fences,— 
and all fences are so broken in clam-bake regions,—we 
find tall copses of wild sunflowers. These are not so bold 
and aggressive and saucy-looking as those of the gardens, 
but still are very bright and showy. The beach-pea, 
Lathyrus maritima, has a long period of blooming, and 
still shows some purple clusters and large, fat pods. An- 
other leguminous plant which is very common is the bean, 
Phaseolus diversifolius, sprawling over the sands and 
through the grasses. We may still see the pink tints of 
the lint-weed. In the salt ooze is everywhere found the 
purple bells of the marine Gerardia. Tall grasses, mostly 
Spartinas, are yet in flower. Just coming into bloom is 
the elegant sea-side golden-rod, two weeks hence the glory 
of the shore. In very sandy stretches, a little inland, we 
find much of the heath-like appearing knot-weed, Polyg- 
num articulatum, very delicate and pretty. Sea-side 
lavender, of course, is common. All visitors gather it 
into great bunches, which throughout the winter retain 
the exquisite shade of blue. 

Butterflies absolutely swarm over the sands. They are 


those large, burnt-sienna colored fellows, the Danais 
Archippus, creatures of exquisite beauty. Sometimes we 
are tempted to chase the little hermit-crabs. What ac- 
commodating tenants are they—never taking possession 
of a house till the owners are through with it forever ! 
But then, to think of being eternally saddled with one’s 
real estate! What is Henry George going to do with 
those fellows, who insist, to the point of fighting, upon 
the possession of their cottages ? 


** Nothing of him that doth fade, 
Bat doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange.’’ 

Always these lines are suggested as we pick up some 
landsman’s cast-off boot, or some bit of timber, clothed 
now with streaming weeds. How soon nature abrades our 
angles, polishes our surfaces, hides all ugly places, and 
smoothes the wrinkles of old mother earth! A chasm but 
yesterday,—to-day, behold a garden green with clinging 
ferns and bright with flowers! Often we muse over some 
pebble or shell, worn smooth by ages of washing. 
Whence did it come? How many changes has it seen’ 
We fill our pockets with these trifles of the sea, but their 
glitter is for the strand alone. 

** I fetch my sea-born treasures home ; 
But the poor, unsightly, noisome things 


Have left their beauty on the shore, 
With the sun, and the sand, and the wild uproar.”’ 


In a collection of dried plants one from the seaside al- 
ways affects us like a beautiful poem, or a strain of 
solemn music, or the voice of a departed friend. The 
feeling is too “akin to tears.” Yet who would forego 
these sacred moments? We are none the less brave for 
a moment's sadness. Says Henry Taylor, 


** He that lacks time to mourn 
Lacks time to mend.”’ 


In the hurry and dash of life it is well if we can pause 
by the ocean, or think of it even, in silence and awe. 


RUSKIN’S MISFORTUNE. 


BY HELEN AINSLIE SMITH. 


John Ruskin is insane. The sweet bells that we have 
become accustomed to hear ring harshly now and then in 
their intense earnestness, which have jangled occasionally 
before, are at last hopelessly out of tune. It is sad news, 
and many are saying mournfully, “ Alas! what a mighty 
intellect is here o’erthrown!”’ A man whose very fibre 
was intellect and culture. A man whose immense con- 
sciousness of the difference between himself and other 
men, and whose desire to see others on his own level, was 
the secret of some of his worst faults. Arrogant and im- 
patient of other opinions than his own, and still more of 
laziness and inanity, often erratic and wayward, he was 
still a man whom the world must always remember as both 
good and great,—as one of the most devoted of England’s 
philanthropists, as well as the king of her erities ; the 
maker, we might almost say, of modern opinion on art. 
He who flung thunderbolts at the rich and aristocratic 
with his right hand, was ready to lend his left to whoever 
might need it. Now it was to build up a school, now to 
put life itself into the mouths of a poverty-stricken family, 
or to give his aid and his name to a young lady friend 
doubtful of her success in publishing a book. 

Beginning when he was twenty-five years old with his 
defence of Turner in the first volume of Modern Painters, 
the clear though sometimes rasping notes of his genius 
have kept up their steady ringing for a higher art during 
more than forty years. If Ruskin had done nothing but 
write the five volumes of this one series, the world must 
be eternally grateful to him. Outliving the aversion it 
excited among the devoted disciples of the old masters, 
by the magic of its eloquence and the soundness of its 
matter, the Modern Painters have largely made the pres- 
ent status and character of English art. Not only did it 
carry out its original purpose to prove the superiority of 


modern landseape painters over the old masters, but it 


revolutionized aims and methods, and gave the world such 
a series of treatises on the principles of art, interspersed 
with artistic and symbolical descriptions of nature, that 
in knowledge, in imaginative genius, and elegance of 
style, have no equal in prose or verse. 

But while his work and his influence is preéminent in 
art circles, it does not end there. He was a teacher in 
ethics, in political economy, and in philanthropy. The 
severe opponent of the old school painters, the Slade pro- 
fessor of fine arts at Oxford, the kind but uncompromis- 
ing adviser to young ladies, had a warm heart within him- 
He loved God, and labored hard to help his fellows. 
With all his inherited wealth,—and his father left him 
something like $300,000,—and all his literary invest- 
ments, which have made profitable returns of late years, 
—vwith an easy fortune, he was often poor for the sake of 
his unfortunate countrymen. Time and mind and money 
he gave to their needs. On the one hand, his interest 
took the practical form of rows of model tenement houses 
in London; on another, it was the monthly journal Fors 
Clavigera, sowing its seed to promote the conservation 
and elevation of the social life of the people, and espe- 
cially to rescue the laboring classes from the evils which 
have resulted from modern industrial system. His in- 
terest in education, ahd in all benefits to young people, 
mental and moral, was always fresh and generous. He 
was not too great to write primers of science, or to travel 
a long way to address a small graduating class. To be- 
stow gifts on his school and museum at Sheflield, he even 
sold a great many of his art treasures. 

May the hand be stayed that would coldly spread out 
the details of the affliction that has finally fastened itself 
permanently upon this mighty mind. Again and again 
it has been driven back, but its destiny was to stay at last. 
Intense, erratic, original, far-reaching, and always at 
work, calling a change of work play enough, the man 
made a practice of overtaxing his brain. It produced 
more, both in quality and quantity, than almost any intel- 
lect of this age, yet he never gave it entire recreation or 
He never refreshed himself with physical amuse- 
Nature warned him in 


rest. 
ments or sports of any kind. 
vain, and now she avenges herself with a shaft that leaves 
his friends no hope. He is now nearly seventy years old, 
and those who love him feel with grief that the rest of 


his days will indeed be labor and sorrow. 


APPILIED PSYCHOLOGY. — (XVI1.)* 


BY LARKIN DUNTON, LL.D., 
Head Master of the Boston Normal School. 
PHYSICAL CONDITIONS OF PERCEPTION, 

Writers upon this subject generally recognize five dif- 
ferent ways in which the mind acts in gaining knowledge 
of the material world ; namely, smelling, tasting, hearing, 
seeing, and touching; and they, accordingly, recognize 
five different perceptive faculties, namely, smell, taste, 
hearing, sight, and touch. This analysis will be sufficient 
for our present purpose, since we can make the necessary 
modifications as we proceed. 

All the perceptive faculties are alike in this,—that they 
are capable of acting only when certain physical condi- 
tions are fulfilled. These physical conditions, as already 
pointed out, are the existence of a special physical organ, 
the existence of some material object capable of acting as 
an excitant of this organ, and the existence of the proper 
relation between the organ and the excitant, so that the ex- 
citation actually takes place. But the organs of the dif- 
ferent perceptive faculties are unlike, their excitants are 
unlike, and the conditions under which the excitants act 
are unlike ; so that, if we are to gain a clear idea of the 
special conditions under which each perceptive faculty 
acts, it will be necessary to examine these special condi- 
tions separately. We will consider these conditions in 
the order in which the senses have been named above, 
beginning with the conditions of smelling. . 


* Copyright, 1886. 
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The organ of smell consists of the external organ or 
nose, the olfactory nerve, and the portion of the brain 
with which the olfactory nerve is connected, and which is 


excited to action during the process of smelling. The}immediately follows. 
It hardly seems worth while to point out again here the 


fact that we are ignorant of the way in which this excita- 


the class which secures the largest number of readers. It 
is the weakly sentimental novel, the jejune travesty of hu- 
man emotions, called the “love story,” that is chiefly de- 
bauching the American reading public. This is the malt 
liquor of literature. What rivers and oceans of this stuff 
we drink! Our public libraries now vainly strive to turn 
aside the torrent, and now, yielding, as vainly try to sup- 
ply the demand. Look at the statistics furnished by our 
Three fourths of all the books called 
for are novels. Nine tenths of the reading of our young 
people is cheap fiction. Travels, biography, history, es- 
says, art, poetry, stand on the shelves with leaves uncut, 
but the latest novel,—there must be at least half-a-dozen 
copies of it, and all of them will need rebinding within 


nerves and transmitted to the brain. This impression 
completes the physical conditions of tasting. ‘The mental 
process of knowing the flavors of the body thus acting 


nasal cavities are covered with a mucous membrane, in the 
upper portions of which are situated the terminal filaments 
The nose is so formed that the|tion of a physical organ results in mental activity. Here, 
as in the case of smell, the chasm between physical and 
mental phenomena has not been spanned; so here, as 
everywhere, we must admit that something lies beyond 


of the olfactory nerve. 
mucous membrane containing the nerve endings, ealled 
the pituitary membrane, is quite extensive, and conse- 
quently, the nerve filaments, being — thickly scattered 
Of course the essential |our power of knowing. 


public libraries. 


through it, are very numerous. 
portion of this organ is the olfactory nerve, including the 
filaments and connecting portion of the brain. 


PROHIBITION IN LITERATURE. 


The nature of the excitant of this organ is not fully 
known. The usually accepted theory, however, is that oy skmie BOCKeiE. the month. These are not exaggerations, they are plain 
it consists of minute portions of matter given off by the on facts, that can be substantiated at almost any public 


odoriferous body. These particles, or whatever the excit-| Strange as it may seem there is a tendency to narrow) library. 
gaseous sub- the meanings of words that come into the most common] Now this sort of thing is going to make intellectual in- 


stance in order to be able to act upon the organ of smell ;/"S¢- Familiarity breeds a certain contempt for the/ebriates of a nation the most splendidly equipped mentally 
liquids and solids not having this power. larger significance of terms. Thus, the words temper-|of any nation on the globe. The critics already are ask- 
Designating now the excitant of the olfactory nerve by |@”é and intemperance have undergone a very marked|ing, What has become of American literature? It had a 
the name of odor, we are prepared to trace the mode of contraction in meaning, since they came to be employed |splendid dawn. Fifty years ago there was in this country a 
its action. When an odoriferous body is brought near |5° constantly in every-day speech. It is only by an effort/ ¢roup of poets and essayists, the light of whose achieve- 
the nose, the particles of odor are taken up by the air, of the imagination that we now disconnect the term]ment shone across two continents. But that light has 
and, either in the ordinary process of breathing, or|“ temperance ” from the idea of abstinence from intoxi-|faded. To-day we have no great poets, singing still,— 
by a special inhalation through the nose, are brought into cating liquors, or “ intemperance ” from the still narrower|though one or two stars of the galaxy of promise linger 
contact with the pituitary membrane, which must be, at}conception of drunkenness. But these terms,—or ratherlin the sky. We have no brilliant, graceful essayists, 
the time, moderately moistened with mucous. The odor | Converse forms of the same term,—have a wide and no-|charming and instructing yet,—save one or two whose 
then, either by direct transference, or by some other ble range of meaning in their original significance. They|fame rests on what they have done. Nor is this the fault 
means, makes an impression upon the olfactory nerve, obtain in the whole field of morality. Wherever there is]of our literary men. It is the fault of the people. The 
and through this upon the portion of the brain with which |# tendency to pass the bounds of natural law, or force|people are crying, “Novels! novels!” until the poet's 
the nerve is connected. Precisely what the nature of this|the barriers of conscience ; wherever the passions ery out] yoice is drowned, and the essayist is driven in self defence ‘ 
impression is physiologists have not yet determined. In for indulgence, and reason is assaulted by the desires,|to firing squibs in the columns of the daily press. What 
the light, however, of the modern theories of heat, sound, there temperance and intemperance are the definitions of|the people will not read, the publishers will not produce ; 
chemical action, and the like, it seems reasonable to con- action. The narrowness of the common significance of | and, finally, literary men will not write. Demand al- 
clude that the impression is some kind of motion among] the terms is, or may be, expanded into the widest range] ways has, and always must, regulate supply in every de- 
the particles of nervous matter. We may never know|0f meaning; and this capacity for expansion is shared} partment of human activity. This is the secret, and the 
what the nature of this change in the sense organ is; and,|by scores of terms, which have been contracted by|only secret, of the decline of American literature. It is 
even if we did, we should be just as far from determining | familiar usage. so wonderfully plain that I marvel how the critics can 
how the affection of matter causes knowledge. There is a form of intemperance, which is getting to] make a mystery of it. 
The question : How do we gain a knowledge of matter ?| be very commen in our country at the present day, yet] The remedy: Let there be enacted a prohibitory law 
is one of great interest, and of great importance, but when|which seems - have escaped the attention of the more|in literature. Let it be declared a criminal offence to 
we have done all we can to solve the question, we may as| outspoken social reformers. I refer to intemperance in| write, publish, or read a new novel. If need be, we 
well confess our ignorance of what remains unanswered. the use of fiction. There is an enormous outpouring of|/ might have a few licensed national agencies, where fiction 
fact is that when an odoriferous body makes a proper im-|by demand. The people are erying, “Nov ant tts Ge ae A few tired people must have them,—these 
pression upon the nerve of smell that state of mind which|novels!”’ and the press responds with novels 
we call smelling immediately but how or why mo-|novels. It has come to the that the 
tion in this particular nerve, or why any other kind of is being debauched by An ificent works of 
impression made upon this nerve should cause the mind|this kind of literature has produced levit of no could produce 
to know, is at present clearly beyond the power of man|thought, a laxness of principle,—especially amon oe ee “fe - He Ophir his reward. There is enough 
We may even jump to the conclusion that/young,—and an unreal, fictitious way of lookin vf all a * this higher class to consume more than the frac- 
the brain is the mind, and that, consequently, knowing is|Serious subjects, which cannot be too deepl de or should allot 
some form of physical phenomena, but this is too strongly antagonized. Soap. 
sumption. It would seem to be much more modest, when] And this seartaihinn of tl ‘al nature pr tion, that pours from the press to-day! Watering-place 2 
. 1e moral nature proceeds all] novels, seaside novels, society novels, and “ Mary Janes,” %, 
we have learned what we can, to confess our ignorance of|the more rapidly and certainly, because the quality of | sto a t f tl ‘ b 4 ON 4 ; .™ 
the unknown. modern fiction,—particularly American fiction,—is de- rad e stream of them, before intemperance shall make 
Remembering, then, that we have traced merely the|teriorating. Whatever may be said in of th 
physical conditions under which the faculty of smell acts, |modern realistic school of novelists, it certainly cannot be 
and reserving an analysis of the process of smelling for|claimed that these writers present us with any high and PERSONAL REMINISCENCES 
future consideration, we will pass to the statement of the|noble types of character. T hey bring before us strongly- — : 
— conditions of — marked lay figures, but, after all, no vital human charac- BY SALMON BICHARDS. 
1ere is no one special nerve whose office is exclusively |ters,—none that uplift and inspire th Po ail : : 
the reception and transmission of impressions from best analysis the fo Some age tre bega n his educa- 
bodies, yet the organ of taste may be divided into three| We say that such and such a character is unique, ory ani Eee series of impressions commenced 
parts,—the external portion, the nerves connecting the|and we admire the writer who has sketched it so ya * 
external portion with the brain, and the portion of the|It seems to be confessedly the highest achievement of the See ee 


ing agency may be, must be united with a 


to conceive. 


. “ ” 
brain with which these nerves are united. The external|modern realistic school to give us bizarre pictures of the 
nerally in the habit of making indelible im- 


portion is the tongue, or rather the papille situated upon |society and social types of i 

ypes of the day. Now this class of| press 

it. Connected with these are the filaments of the gusta-|writing cannot be helpful; it cannot be inspiring. It Se the bodies, if not upon the minds, of their 

tory nerves, which become united into the nerves them-|does not lift anybody above the common plane of life ; page 

ahs es, and in that form extend to the brain. and it drags many down to the common plane who would] mouth-pro t h te “i ferale, the de noe-block, the 
The excitant of these nerves must be in a state of solu-|otherwise remain above it. Such novels, we admit, may ary in aye wh oe righoses > sang 

and of outstrete arm, are perpetual re- 


tion. This solution is often effected by the saliva upon|be correct photographs of social life ; but the very cor- 


the tongue ; but no solid nor gaseous substances can act as 
excitants of the gustatory nerves till they are dissolved. 
Not all soluble bodies have this power; those which do 
possess the power are called sapid bodies, and the power 
of these bodies to produce this effect is called their flavor. 

When a sapid body in the proper state of solution is 
brought into actual contact with the tongue, so that it acts 
immediately upon the papilla, and through these upon 
the gustatory nerves, an impression is made upon the 


tion to it. There are many things in society, as else- 
where, which one might well wish not to see twice. 
things ought not to be multiplied, either in art or litera- 
ture; and the excuse that they are well photographed, 
whether with pen or camera, does not render the work 
meritorious. 


So much for the realistic novel. But this is by no 


minders of the kind of discipli i 

rectness of the photograph may furnish the chief objec-| considered necessary 

pace dren were practically taught to count and reckon, by ob- 
uch |serving the number of stripes inflicted on the dunce and 


the rogue alike. Almost every day furnished a lesson in 
practical multiplication ; and occasionally there were 
demonstrations of division, which served to open the 
pores and veins of the violators of laws, human and 


means the worst class of fiction we have to-day, nor is it 


Svine. These, and such as these, were “ the object les- 
sons,” which many have never forgotten. 


| | 
| 
| 
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It is not yet a fully demonstrated theorem that “the ab- 
olition of the rod ought to be carried into effect.”” Cer- 
tain it is, that about all the sensibilities of some people 
seem to lie in their skins. But the rigors of bodily disei- 
pline in those days did not prevent the development of 
wise men, great men, and good men. We sometimes 
think the proportion of successful men was larger than in 
these days of boasted advancement. 

We well remember the venerable and venerated school- 
master, who, not like the church parsons, settled for life, 
used to peregrinate from district to district, for the pur- 
pose of bringing the grown-up boys and girls into subjec- 
tion “to law and order,” where, the winter before, they 
had excited an insurrection and turned some green master 
out of doors. We remember when to look off from the 
study book was a crime, to be expiated by receiving five 
or more smarting strokes from the ferule. Under such 
discipline, however, we did not retain a single idea of the 
lesson, nor any other idea, except quick and unresisting 
submission to those in authority over us,—a lesson which, 
we fear, is not well taught to all the boys of the present 
day. 

We also remember having to memorize accurately a 
column of words from Perry’s or Walker's Dictionary, 
and give the exact definitions, which we did not then un- 
derstand, and do not now recollect. We used to memo- 
rize the rules of old Daboll’s Arithmetic, word for word, 
and then go to the master for help “ to do the sums,” 
which we were to carefully copy into our “ ciphering 
books,” that our parents and visitors might see how much 
arithmetic we had learned. We also memorized the 
‘sounds of the letters,” in Old Webster's Spelling Book, 
—as, “ B has but one sound, as in bite,”—and yet were 
never required to give that sound practically. We were 
taught that ‘a consonant is a letter (?) which has no 
sound without the aid of a vowel,’ when, notwithstand- 
ing its illegitimate name (sounding with), it could be 
sounded alone like every other elementary sound. 

We remember the introduction of the old Cummings’ 
Geography into our schools, and the first map question, 
which was, “ How many degrees from the equator to each 
pole?” We recollect how the large boys and girls of the 
first class used to parse, and argue out the meaning of 
Milton’s Paradise Lost,—and not one of them was able to 
write a correct sentence. 

We have not forgotten those oases in the monotonous 
school work, when all the boys and girls were required to 
move from one side of the schoolroom to the other to 
give the master room to swing the six foot switch in whip- 
ping some unruly violator of school laws. 

But there are many good things which we recall. Oh, 
how we venerate and love some of those noble, good 
women teachers, whose kind but decisive words never 
failed to soften and subdue the rolicksome and boisterous 
boys! It was made the highest honor to be able to repeat 
every answer to the questions in the Assembly's Cate- 
chism ; also to repeat the Ten Commandments, and 
“In Adam’s fall we sinned all.”” The town parson came 
monthly, to see who would say them best, and give us a 
good children’s sermon. We have not ceased to rever- 
ence such good old parsons, nor have we forgotten all the 
good moral lessons they gave. 

How rigidly we were taught to be respectful to our 
elders and superiors ; to take off our hats, with a graceful 
bow, when we passed them in the streets; and when we, 
as a school, were out at play, to all stop, stand in a row, 
and bow to the minister, the squire, or any respectable 
stranger, who might be passing! People may laugh and 
sneer at such old-fashioned training, but we verily believe 
the boys and girls under such training have no reason to 
envy those of the present day, who often act as if they 
felt that the rest of mankind ought to pay obeisance to 
themselves. 


— In the educational world great emphasis is laid just now on 
the necessity of acquiring foreign languages. But Herbert Spencer 
has well said that as language is only a vehicle for conveying ideas, 
it is far more important to get ideas than vehicles. It is better for 
a farmer to have a thousand bushels of corn to carry to market in 
one lumber wagon than six vehicles and no corn. Our children 
may learn to converse fluently in half a dozen languages, and yet 
have no use for either, froma lack of ideas. If they could learn to 
speak and write good English, with the ease and elegance of a Ma- 
caulay, parents might well be satisfied. The importance of the 
English language is increasing every day, while that of others is 


steadily decreasing. Prof. Max Miiller estimates that at the end, 


of the next two centuries there will be 1,837,286,000 people speak- 


ing English, which will then be the dominant tongue of the world. | 


—Philadelphia Times. 


THE DOWN-EAST SCHOOLMASTER.* 
BY EDWARD A. RAND, 
Author of “School and Camp Series,” “Up the Ladder Club Series,” ete. 


CHAPTER V. 
VITALITY AS A Srupy. 


What was the trouble with Sammy, the grandson living with 
Simon and Samantha Hanscom, Paul’s host and hostess ? 

People said this was Sammy’s trouble,—he was a ‘‘ Potwin.”’ 
Sammy was a younger brother of Bill Potwin, and also Titus Pot- 
win, the schoolmaster in the district ‘‘ over the river.’’ Sammy’s 
mother was a daughter of the Hanscoms. When young, she had 
foolishly consented to marry one much older, even Jones Potwin, a 
widower with two sons, Bill and the schoolmaster. 

It was a very ill-assorted partnership. It was not a source of 
happiness to the parties directly interested and it was not popular 
with either the Hanscoms or Potwins. This unhappy alliancé, 
through the interference of death, was of short duration. Martha, 
the wife, died first, leaving a young child,—Sammy. Ina few years 
his father passed away. The schoolmaster now became head of the 
family, superintending the farm and Bill also, to the regret of the 
latter, and hiring an old woman to act as housekeeper. Sammy 
went to live with his grandparents. He was therefore a Potwin as 
well as a Hanscom. He was a boy always up to something, which 
often meant down to something disagreeable if not disgraceful in 
the consequences to Sammy, 

People would say, ‘‘ Oh, it is because he is a Potwin.’’ 

Grandmother never forgot that two streams flowed between the 
same banks, and that part of this restless tide was ‘‘ Potwin’’ and 
part was ‘‘ Hanscom.’’ She dislikea the Potwin-element or cur- 
rent rather, and might criticise and scold it. What she considered 
to be *‘ Hanscom ”’ she regarded with praise, and if not a subject 
for admiration, then she looked upon it with charity. It puzzled 
Paul to understand why the old lady made Sammy the mark at 
which she might direct some sharp word of censure, and yet within 
five minutes cover the wound with her extravagant praise of the 
boy. He did not know that the first time she saw what was ‘ Pot- 
win ” and the second time what was ‘‘ Hanscom,’’ and if her in- 
tense nature condemned too severely the ‘*‘ Potwin’’ element, it 
poured out its affectionate fullness on the Hanscom sheltered behind 
Sammy’s black and white woolen jacket. There was one thing 
that was a complete mystery to the grandmother and a frequent 
grief to his teacher,—a certain mischievousness, so it seemed, that 
might break out in any place and at any time. It was a restless- 
ness in harmful doing. It did not seem to be deliberate. Sammy 
was generally innocent of any special motive in this doing, or mis- 
If it had been deliberate, the old lady would have 
‘*Them Pot- 


doing, rather. 
recognized it at once and labeled it as ‘* Potwin.’’ 
wins,’’ she would say, ‘‘ look a long way ahead.”’ 

‘* Sammy, now,’’ she would sometimes break out, in view of any 
mischief he had performed, ‘‘ what did you think of when yon did 
that ?”’ 

** Didn’t think of nothin’, grandmother,’’ Sammy might say 
and be honest in the saying of it. An impulse would strike 
Sammy, even as a bat strikes a ball, and without thought he would 
fly toward the object in view. 

If Sammy had thought, had deliberated, it would have been a 
On the other hand, the old lady never would consent 
It was conduct undignified, and what 
Her models were 


99 


Potwinism. 
to call it a Hanscomism. 
Hanscom would condescend to such a thing ? 
her husband, Simon Hanscom, and Ajax, her son, in his young 
manhood, for she seemed to have forgotten the capers he executed 
when a boy. As Paul Endicott reminded her of Ajax, she saw in 
the young schoolmaster's dignity a proper Hanscom model. 

‘* That Sammy, Mr. Rendicott,’’ exclaimed his landlady, ‘‘ puz- 
zles me wuss than an Injun, and I spect in school he carries on 
same as here.”’ 

Well-l-1,”’ said the schoolmaster hesitatingly, ‘‘he—he has 
some fun aboard.’’ 

‘* You needn’t feel called on to own up. -You mustn’t forget he 
is a part Potwin, and what can you expect of them Potwinses ? ”’ 

I guess we can manage him.’’ 

Yes, there would be management, but the management of the 
pupil meant a trial for the schoolmaster. 

‘*T don’t think I understand Sammy,”’ he confessed to himself. 
‘<T wish I did, for it does not do any good to a boy to keep nagging 
him all the time, and that is what his grandmother does, and I am 
afraid I do it myself. I should be glad to have a hint about 
Sammy.”’ 

It was Levi Green who gave hima hint. Paul had called at the 
tavern to see if, in response to an advertisement of a missing travel- 
ing bag, there had been a reseue of any such article anywhere by 
anybody. It had now been lost several weeks. 

‘* Nothing yet,’’ said the tavern keeper, one ‘* Cap’n Prince.”’ 

Paul stepped out doors again. Sammy had come with him, and 
in his company now lingered on the platform before the tavern 
door. 

‘*Wait till the stage goes off, Mr. Endicott,’ pleaded Sammy. 

The air was intensely magnetic, and it affected the horses as if 
they were in the cireuit of highly-charged wires, and they were ex- 
ceedingly restless. 

‘© Horses uneasy ?’’ Paul said to Levi Green, the driver. 

“Yas, yas,’ replied Levi. ‘‘ They've been shet up,—don’t run 
the same horses every day, you know. The cold jest wakes ‘em 
up, and they want to go. Full of vitality, and they’ve got to 


go. Must git rid of their steam some way, and you don’t want ’em 
to leave ’em in the stable a-kickin’ the stall to flinders. So much 


vitality aboard, and they must be rid o it somehow. Better to go 


* Copyright, 1887, by E. A. Rand, All rights reserved. 


out of ’em driving down the road and doin’ good a-haulin’ the 
stage, than to have it leave ‘em through their kickin’ process. 
Vitality, that’s what ails’em. And it is the same with that boy,”’ 
he said in a low voice to the schoolmaster, pointing toward Sammy. 
He continued in a suppressed tone: ‘* Now his grandmother thinks 
sometimes he is a dreadful bad chap, but it is a good deal jest his 
vitality. He must have vent for it some way, and if it isn’t ina 
good way, Sammy will find a poor way for it. The world wants 
the steam there is aboard that boy, if his folks can only be patient 
with him while a-growin’ up.”’ 

‘* That is your opinion, then, about Sammy?’ said the school- 
master. 

‘*Sartin! I have to study my hosses, and by studyin’ my hosses 
I sometimes find out about human bein’s. Vitality,—that’s what 
the matter is with my hosses and Sammy. They’re too vital. Git 
up there!’’ he shouted to his ‘‘ vital ’’ horses, and away they went, 
galloping into the elm-arched street; and as they rushed the old 
stage forward, harmlessly shed in that way a power that might 
otherwise have been harmful. 

Paul went to the schoolhouse thinking busily. Was that the 
trouble with Sammy,—vitality ? Was he packed with nervous 
force, that must, must, in some way, have an opportunity for expen- 
diture ? The case was certainly worthy of study. Levi Green 
found it advisable to study his horses. The farmer, Paul reflected, 
if wise, never planted a crop without considering its adaptability to 
the soil, whose elements had all been taken into careful considera- 
tion. How a merchant studied the market,—its needs, and its 
ability to pay for those needs! How thoroughly an engineer who 
threw a bridge over a stream estimated the strength of the current 
that would press against the piers, and the pressure that would 
come upon the wood-work springing from pier to pier! On the other 
hand, were not human beings, boys and girls, of more importance 
than horses, or crops, or markets, or bridges, and did they not de- 
mand more thorough consideration of their needs and powers ? 
How much had Paul Endicott studied his scholars ? 

‘* A big task,’? murmured the schoolmaster, ‘‘ to find out about 
my scholars. However, I will make a beginning with Sammy. I 
will do what Levi does with his horses. I will see if I can occupy 
that restless nature in some way. What does Sammy like to do ? 
Let me think.’’ 

He recalled the fact that at home he had seen Sammy drawing. 
It was a miscellaneous and grotesque collection of objects that he 
saw, one night, on Sammy’s slate, from Noah’s ark down to Levi 
Green's horses. He found also, in his own desk at school, an old 
drawing-book. 

**T will oceupy Sammy’s vitality now,’’ thought Paul. 
see that he follows this, systematically, at home.’’ 

None of Paul’s plans miscarried. Sammy was pleased with the 
idea of drafting, and after tea he would bend over pencil and paper 
until his head was low as the level of the table, his eyes closed, 
his thoughts overwhelmed with the unconsciousness of slumber. 
Then, before arousing him, his grandmother would bend over the 
boy, and with a hushed, absorbing delight, holding her finger to 
her lips, pass from one artistic effort to another. Such faultless 
curves, wonderful arches,—such birds, beasts, men! The thought 
in her fond old heart was, ‘‘I do believe he is all Hanscom!’’ 

At school Paul would not only keep the artist at work on humble 
sketches while seated in his desk, but he would plant Sammy at 
the blackboard and give him a map to copy, or a piece of mechan- 
ical apparatus to delineate. Sammy did very well for a while. 
Then Paul came to the conclusion that there must not only be oc- 
cupation for Sammy, but variety of occupation. It was a sweep of 
mild air from the South that was the occasion of this final opinion 
of Paul. As it played among the branches of the apple-trees in 
the orchards, it almost cheated them into the belief that this was 
spring, and the buds began to loosen their overcoats and act as 
if it were time to reveal to the world their softly-tinted beauty. 
This warm breath had power enough to affect a window of the 
schoolhouse, a window near a blackboard where Sammy was at 
work, chalk in hand. The schoolmaster said within his soul, 
‘* Bless me, how hot it is! Do let us have that window open! 
There,” he said, after raising it, ‘‘ how delicious this draft of pure 
air! So springlike, too, and sunny! Very nice!”’ 

Sammy was of the same opinion. 


**T will 


He was rather tired of draw- 
ing. Through the window he could see banks from which the sun 
had lifted the soft white cushions with which the snow had uphol- 
stered them, and to be out on one of them, there sitting to enjoy 
the balmy air, seemed far preferable to work in school. 

‘* Getting tired of this drawing,’’ thought Sammy, nervously. 
‘Oh, the master has raised the window! Splendid!” 

Sammy was soon occupied with glances out of doors. 

(To be continued.) 


SEPTEMBER. 


Here’s a lyric for September, 

Best of all months to remember ; 
Month when summer breezes tell 
What has happened wood and dell, 
Of the joy the year has brought 
And the changes she has wrought. 
She has turned the verdure red ; 
In the blue sky overhead 

She the harvest moon has hung 
Like a silver boat among 

In the earth’s blue coronet. 

She has brought the orchard’s fruit 
To repay the robin’s flute 

Which has gladdened half the year 
With a music liquid clear ; 

And she makes the meadow grass 
Catch the sunbeams as they pass, 
Till the autumn’s floor is rolled 
With a fragrant cloth of gold. 


— Frank Dempster Sherman, in St. Nicholas for Sept. 
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Methods the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 
A «coop, small microscope is indispensable to any 


schoolroom. 
Exit Wurrney ntakes a good subject for biographical 


study, talk, and composition writing. 
Have no fear of modern methods, but be not carried 


away with any one or all of them. 


Ir you adopt a new method, be very sure that you know 


what it is, and why it is an improvement upon the old. 


Until then let it alone. 

Ir is not a great expense to have one set of colored 
pictures of birds, animals, ete., for one building,—birds 
and animals that are domestic,—American, and those dis- 
tinctly representative of other countries. We have seen 
such a set,—fifty in all,—stood up about the room, while 
one child was told to find a wader, another a swimmer, 
describing each as called upon. This was in a primary 
school, and the success of the exercise justified the exper- 
iment. 

Tuere are three methods of gymnastic leadership 
which it is well for teachers to appreciate, select from, 
or combine. One is by imitation purely. Some teachers 
have very good gymnasties by leading the school in the 
exercises, or having them led by one pupil, the children 
following closely. With the youngest pupils this is about 
the only way. 

There is a second method which may be called “ dicta- 
tion,” the teacher directing the movements by a descrip- 
tive word or name for the exercise without a leader. 
This puts the pupil upon his own thought. It combines 
the intellectual with the physical as the other method 
It is sure to bring greater vigor, but is not so 
The average school 


does not. 
reliable for beauty and uniformity. 
cannot be depended upon to have no thoughtless, heedless 
children who will not do well and promptly what they are 
told to do. This method, therefore, sacrifices beauty and 
uniformity for the intellectual element. The teacher 
changes exercises in such a way that the children have 
no idea which one is coming until it is called. It is in 
this regard much like the military drill. There is a com- 
bination of these two known as a “ system ”’ gymnastics, 
in which they are taught one series of exercises after an- 
other, being led in each until it is learned by rote, and 
then they must depend upon themselves to go through the 
“system”? or series of exercises. The importance of 


physical exercises can hardly be overestimated. 


A HELP IN TEACHING ENGLISH. 


BY PAUL B. OTIS. 


The most striking feature of the English language is 
its mixed origin. Any one, however, that has taught its 
history in an elementary way will testify that the origin 
itself never was so effectually mixed as in the average 
scholar’s mind. The phantom-like character which even 
historical facts assume in the minds of pupils that are 
taken up with making history of their own in five-minute 
pieces, prevents the teacher from making plain the struct 
ure of English by associating it with the early history of 


England. And so in want of a more rational framework 


Conquest (1066 A. D.) had brought into the country a 
whole new language. After the blending of the Norman 
and Anglo-Saxon had taken place, no important sudden 
influx of a new element occurred. 

The twofold Celtic tongue I represent by the conflu- 
ence of the Mississippi (Gaelic) and Minnesota Rivers 
(Cymric), while the course of the Mississippi as far as 
the entrance of the Missouri, represents the continuance 
of this fused Celtic. The Missouri, in volume far greater 
than the main stream, corresponds to the Anglo-Saxon. 
The Norman-French element is represented by the Ohio 
River. The waters of this stream not only approximately 
show the relative number of Norman words introduced, 
but remaining so distinct as to be clearly distinguishable 
from those of the Mississippi for some distance below the 
point of confluence, also represent the slow union of the 
Anglo-Saxon and Norman. : 

This simple association puts an end to the mental 
“ puss-in-the-corner ” as quickly as the bell for the end 
of recess in a well-ordered school. 


ASTRONOMICAL GEOGRAPHY.—(XVI.)* 


BY A. H. KELLEY, A.M., 
Secretary of Asbury Park Summer School of Pedagogy. 


Our position on the equator and its relation to Polaris, 
we studied in the last lesson. Let us now make further 
observations from this point to familiarize ourselves with 
our surroundings. 

Let us observe another star 40° from Polaris, and learn 
what its motion will appear to be. 

“ What do we always need to know at the beginning ?” 
“We need to know the location of Polaris, and its dis- 
tance from our zenith.” 

“What do we find to be the facts, now we are at the 


equator 


“ We find that Polaris is at the northern point of our 


horizon, 90° from our zenith.” 


“ Where, then, will our star appear ?” 

“ Our star is 40° from Polaris, and may appear in sev- 
eral places with reference to our zenith according to its 
position in its orbit.” 

* Please tell us what you mean by the star’s appearing 
in several places with reference to our zenith.” 

* At its rising it will appear 40° east of Polaris on our 
horizon, and so be 50° from the eastern point of our 
horizon ; it will appear to rise from the horizon, forming 
an are with Polaris as its center, until it comes to its su- 
perior culmination, 40° above Polaris and 50° from our 
zenith ; it will then sink toward the west upon the same 
are, until it comes to the horizon 40° from Polaris, when 
it will disappear below the horizon line.” 

“ How long will it be necessary for us to observe this 
star to witness the changes you have described ? ” 

* All the changes take place in about twelve hours.” 

“ How can you prove this statement ?” 

“ We have seen in our observations that any star revolves 
around Polaris in about twenty-fpur hours, and we are now 
located at the equator where we can see one half the orbit 
of every heavenly body ; the half of the star’s orbit must, 
therefore, be seen, and the time of its revolution be known 
to be about twelve hours.” 


* Will you illustrate this, by a diagram, so as to make 
it clear to all?” 


upon which to fasten in place the successive changes in 
our mother-tongue, that seem to play a perpetual game of | 
pupil’s memory, I have! 
adopted the upper Mississippi River with its chief trib- 


** puss-in-the-corner in the 


utaries. 

The comparison, here briefly suggested and to be ex- 
panded in the schoolroom, is as follows : 

The Gaelic Kelts, crossing over from the mainland in 
very early times, conquered the earlier inhabitants of 
Britain, and were in turn invaded and conquered by their 
own kindred, the Cymric Celts. The two peoples soon 
fused, and Celtic was their common speech. The Roman 
conquest (55 B. C.—70 A. D.) had but little effect upon 
Not until the Teutonic invasion (449 A. D.) 
Thereafter the Celtic al- 
most disappeared before the new dialects of the Angles, 


the language. 
was there any radical change. 
Saxons, and Jutes. At last by a natural process these 
fused into the Anglo-Saxon (828 A. D.), which remained 
the tongue of the common people long after the Norman 


| 


“Let the cirele PES W represent our horizon; we 
shall then be at the center O. From the eastern sail 
of our horizon E to P the northern point is 90°. The 
star rises 40° from P, 50° from E, or five-ninths the dis- 
tance from E to P at the point marked 1. It rises on 
the are to its superior culmination 1’, and sets at the 
point marked 1”, haying completed half its orbit. The 

* Copyright, 1887, 


dotted line shows the path of the orbit that is below ou; 
horizon.” 

‘‘ Your illustration is very clear, and you seem to un- 
derstand the matter fully. At our next recitation we wil] 
try to see how the sun looks at different times of year to 
observers at the equator.” 


MODERN METHODS IN 
BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


Sample of Story about One Half.—* John had four 
cranberries (if cranberries are actually there for their 
use) and gave Mary two cranberries and Susan two eran- 
berries, so he gave Mary half of them and Susan half of 
them.” 

Do not give a definition for one half, at least not until 
they know it as they do the street they live upon. The 
chances are that they know what half means. Nearly 
every child has brains and experience enough to know 
what half an apple is, or half a stick of candy. If there 
is any child in the class that does not know, show him, 
but give no definition for him to learn. As soon as he 
can say it without a parrot-like tone, let him say that 
“one of two equal parts of four is one half of four.” It 
is only of one half of four that we now speak. Teach 
the writing of 4. 

5. Teach with special regard to previous instruction : 


4 and 1 are 5 5 less 1 are 4 
3 and 2 are 5 5 less 2 are 3 
2 and 3 are 5 5 less 3 are 2 
1 and 4 are 5 5 less 4 is 1 


In making the record omit the name of the objects, 
but in all their work have it used. In reading the 
record, which may be called a “table” without serious 
harm, have them put in the name of some object that 
they have never had in their number study,—something 
outside of the schoolroom is better for the imagination. 
The table can be recited if it is no trouble for them to 
learn it, but merely as a statement of what they have 
done with five objects. 

6. Teach the sign for addition (+) and subtraction 
(—) and equality (=), which in this case are the same as 
“is,” “less,” and “are.” In making the record, or 
writing the table, use the signs hereafter, but have them 
read as though the words were used as before : 


5 + (and) 1 = (are) 6; 6 — (less) 1 = (are) 5. 
Teach 5 + 1 6 Teach 2 threes are 6 


4+ 2 6 3 twos are 6 
ete. sof 6is 3 
6—1=> 5 tof 6 is 2 
6—4=> 2 

ete. 


Teach one third of six in much the same manner, and 
with the same absence of formality and definition. They 
will mostly know it, but if not, let there be no end of 
story-telling that uses one half and one third of six. 
Have nothing to do with the half or third in the abstract. 
It is the half and third of six of which we are studying. 
Teach the writing of 4. 

There is no danger of asking too much of a child if 
given but one new thought at a lesson, if he weave that 
thought into his own language through story-telling, if 
the numbers with which he deals are entirely familiar. 
The child’s mind is ready for new activities, seeks them, 
even craves them within its own range. 

Teach combinations in which they have no objects in 
hand, in which all the class give attention to you, and 
write the answer upon the slate. 

Ezxamples.—How many are 2 apples and 1 apple and 
3 apples? How many are 6 peaches less 2 peaches ; less 
3 peaches ; and 4 peaches? How many are 4 of 6 dogs 
less 2 dogs ? 

There is room for a good many combinations with the 
numbers already taught. We give some for the ready 
reference of the teacher. The teacher and pupil will 
name objects, I omit them here. Teach that the sign + 
is called plus, and means the same as “and” or “add.” 

+ of 3,1? $ of 4,4 2? 

$ of 5,—1? 4 of 2,4 3,41? 

2 twos, + 1,— 3? 2 threes, — 2, take 4° 
2+ 1,+ 2,—3, + 2, take 4? 


* Copyright, 1887. 
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As soon as the children can use these combinations re- 
liably, give them in the abstract. Go slow always in 
dropping objects for pictures, in dropping pictures for 
imagined objects, and slower yet in dropping these for 
abstract numbers. Pay no premium upon rapidity. Do 
not seek it. Have no hands raised. Let accuracy and 
confidence in their work be sought. It is to this end that 
we suggest no oral answers to these combinations, but the 
writing of the answers. 

7. Teach with care, but with no unnecessary delay : 


6+1=>7 7—1=6 
5+2=7 7—2=5 
ete. ete. 


The table is merely the record of what ‘is learned 
through story-telling. Their interest is in their ability to 
tell a good story promptly. As the child tells his story 
he places the objects as we indicate by the use of 
zeros. He knows all about 6 and its combinations. Of 
course he knows that the next number is 7, and he 
is taught to make the figure, if he cannot already make 
it. He then tells a story after this fashion: “I had five 
cows to drive to pasture, and John had two, and we drove 
them together,—so John and I drove seven cows to pas- 
ture. Five cows and two cows are seven cows.” 


00000 00 0000000 


He took his five little toy cows and stood them out on 
the table, and then brought out two more and placed 
them beside the five, and then put the seven together. 

Do not let the story-telling become tame. Have less 
and less of it. Let there be a deal of activity in it. Do 
not think that every one of the combinations in seven 
must have a story by each child, or even by any child. 
Always presume that the child has brains. Honor his 
ability to think in numbers. Be careful, however, not to 
crowd him. The moment there is uncertainty in the 
process, or unreliability in results, there should be a 
pause, and renewed activity in review. 

Explain little, if any. The little folk are going slow 
enough by this method, to see it all for themselves. 

Great moderation with the lower numbers will make 
very rapid advance possible with numbers above six. 

Practice on combinations as indicated under 6. 

The use of objects is merely incidental in arithmetic. 
The child must be divorced from them as soon as he is 
absolutely sure of the processes. There is a prolonged 
use of objects that is as bad as the old-time habit of 
counting the fingers. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


“SYSTEM.” 

The ‘‘ Englewood idea”’ recalls a method followed by one of our 
best teachers. In his schoolroom was hung a chart of each class 
for a whole term. Every day had its subject, and any scholar 
obliged to be absent a week or more could, by a little forethought, 
copy these and lose no lessons. ‘*System’’ was his watchword, 
and its admirable results are now shown in a most splendid manner. 
That teacher was Fletcher W. Hewes, and his magnificent Stutis- 
tical Atlas of the United States (Seribner’s) should be in every 
school in the world. One can find enjoyment in it for hours at a 
time. A.A 


MADAME RAGOZIN, 


Mr. Editor :—In the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION of Aug. 25, in 
the review of the Story of Assyria, by Zenaide A. Ragozin, I 
find your critic makes the mistake made by so many crities in re- 
gard to the author when reviewing the Story of Chaldea. My 
friend is a woman, and, however much the masculine vigor of her 
thought may mislead the critics, it is only fair that her sex should 
have the credit of the scholarly work of Mme. a. “- 


GEORGE N. BIGELOW, M.A. 


The death of so true a man and so eminent an instructor as 
George N. Bigelow, late principal of the Atheneum Seminary, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., merits more than a passing notice. He was born 
in Paxton, Worcester County, Mass. in 1823, and was, therefore, 
64 years of age at the time of his death, which occurred at his nome 
in Brooklyn on the 28th of August. His early education was ob- 
tained in the common schools of his native state, and later at the 
Worcester Academy, then under the principalship of that sterling 
teacher, Nelson Wheeler, afterwards professor of Greek in Brown 
University. At this academy, and throughout his subsequent life, 
he was conspicuous for his amiability, the t ease with which he 
acquired and communicated knowledge, his goodness and purity of 
heart, and his fidelity in the discharge of every duty. His inward 
graces were fitly symbolized and expressed in his attractive per- 
sonal appearance, his pleasant voice, and his gentle and winning 
manners. He trained himself to great rapidity in the acquisition 
of knowledge. He was particularly successful in mastering the 
Latin, Greek, French, and German tongues, all of which, as well 
as the English language and literature, he taught with thorough- 


ness, skill, and success. He supplemented bis literary pursuits in 
his own Jand by travel and study in Europe. In Paris he took spe- 
cial instruction in French, and he was, we believe, for a consider- 
able period, a student at the University of Berlin. In Greece he 
traveled in the company of his friend, Prof. Albert Harkness. On 
his return to America his attainments received deserved recognition 
from Brown University, which bestowed upon him the degree of 
Master of Arts. In his subsequent career he was successively prin- 
cipal of the public high school at Cliaton, Mass., of the State. Nor- 
mal School at Framingham, Mass.; and, from the year 1867 till 
the time of his death, he was the head of the Athen#um Seminary 
for young ladies in Brooklyn, N. Y. He repeatedly visited Europe 
to perfect his education. 

lt will thus be seen that he received a remarkable preparation 
for his work as a teacher. His faithfulness at school under the 
best instruction, his foreign tours and studies abroad, his quick and 
nice discernment of the sounds of modern languages, his rare facility 
in acquiring and his genius in imparting, his fluency and grace of 
speech, his careful study and practice of the philosophy, the prin- 
ciples and methods of teaching, and his admirable spirit, all con- 
tributed to make him a teacher of the highest order. To these 
were added a finished elocution and a hearty love of the best liter- 
ature, qualities which he not only possessed himself, but was able 
in a good degree to impart to his pupils. 

Although of a uniformly equable and cheerful temper, he was 
not without severe trials. In building up the Atheneum Seminary 
he was favored with the valuable assistance of a beloved brother 
and gifted sister, who, with himself and his accomplished wife, 
constituted a remarkably able corps of instructors, and who ‘all 
wrought together in full sympathy and accord, and with gratifying 
success; but, as time wore on, the circle was onee and again broken 
by the deaths of Rev. Dr. Bigelow and Miss Bigelow. The loss of 
children was superadded and the increasing weight of advancing 
years, yet he labored on cheerfully and patiently to the end. The 
faithful wife and noble daughter survive him to bear, as best they 
may, their great sorrow. Maya kind Providence and the loving 
sympathy of many friends sustain them in their unspeakable loss 
and aid them in bearing life’s inevitable burdens! 

Such was George N. Bigelow; rot brilliantly victorious in life’s 
battle, if measured by the standard of those who are captivated by 
outward show and noise and numbers, but a grand success if gauged 
by the degree of love aud gratitude cherished toward him by the 
many whom he led in the paths of knowledge and virtue. Dear 


* | friend, faithful Christian teacher, sweet and royal soul, hail and 


farewell! H. L. 8. 


FACTS. 


GROUPS OF CITIES FORMING PRACTICALLY ONE GREAT COM- 
MERCIAL CENTRE, AUGUST, 1887, 


New York, 1,450,000 


Jersey City, . « « « 165,000 } 2,395,000 (second 
Hoboken, « 40,000} largest in the 
Long Island City, . . . « 20,000) world). 

Cambridge, . . . 68,500 | 

Somerville, . . . « 82,000 $537,000 (fourth 
Chelsea, . . . . . fe . 27,500 | largest in U.S.) 


Covington, . . « « 84,000 352,000 
Newport,. . « « 28,000 \ 

Louleville, . . . « « « « 149,000 


173,000 
San Francisco, . . « 292,000 
Allegheny, « « « « “© 9,000 
Minneapolis,. . . « «+ 165,000 
City, «© « 150,000 } 
Wyandotte, . ... 25,000 § 


Elberfeld, « « «© « 106,492 
— Fisher's Essentials of Geography. 


281,000 


175,000 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Lace was made in France and Flanders in 1320. 

Valuable gold deposits have been found on the Alaska islands. 

The first pianoforte made in America was made at Milton, Mass., 
in 1800, 

Minneapolis expends’ annually over $500,000 for educational 
purposes. 

A Boston man has patented an apparatus for blacking boots by 
electricity ! 
A valuable diamond was lately found on the bank of a North 
Carolinian stream. 
The leading farm products of the United States amount to 
$4,014,000,000 yearly. 
In 1886 7,707,081 barrels of salt (of 280 pounds each) were pro- 
duced in the United States. 
A firm at Pottstown, Pa., is building an iron bridge which will 
be shipped to China in sections. 
Native coal is pow used in Turkestan. It is regarded by the 
Russians asgood. It was discovered in 1867 by the Kussian troops, 
and now the mines are yielding thousands of tons yearly. 
Tron slag is used by some Allegheny (Pa.) manufacturers to 
make bricks. The hot slag, instead of being thrown away as is 
usually done in this country, is run into molds for bricks of differ- 
ent dimensions. 
The following cities of the world, according to the latest evidence, 
have over one million inhabitants: Aitichi, Japan; Berlin, Prus- 
sia; Canton, China; Changehoofoo, China; London, England; 
New York; Paris, France; Siam, China; Tschautchau-fu, China. 
Tn 1886 the United States produced 10,000,000 tons of iron ore ; 
zine, 42,641 tons; quicksilver 2,291,634 pounds; building stone 
valued at $19,000,000; bricks and tiles valued at $38,500,000; 
grindstones, valued at $2,500,000; and precious stones valued at 
$79,056. 
The annual silver product of North America is $85,000,000; of 
South America, $26,000,000; Africa, $5,000; Asia, including 
Australia, New Zealand, and Oceanica, $1,950,000. The highest 
silver mine in the world is King Solomon’s Mine, Colorado, 14,000 
feet above the sea; the richest is Potosi. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— Edueation is the leading of buman souls to what is best, and 
making what is best out of them.— Ruskin. 


— There is no book worth reading at all which will not suggest 
some matter of interest, or refer to some subject which it might be 
a satisfaction to pursue.—S?. Louis Republican. 


— A boy who has learned to draw can never again make quite 
so bad a drawing as in his studies; and*drawing. b» it observed, 
opens wide the door to all mechanic arts.—N. Y. Times. 


— Education may well be compared to a certain species of writ- 
ing ink, whose color, at first, is scarcely perceptible, but which pen- 
etrates deeper and grows blacker by age, until, if you consume the 
scroll over a coal fire, the characters will still be legible in the cin- 
ders. —Horace Mann. 

— If the teacher would grow he must use the means of growth. 
He must associate with his fellow-teachers and discuss with them 
the principles which underlie all true teaching and all true disei- 
pline; he must make himself familiar with all that marvel of mar- 
vels,—the human mind, and the laws which govern its growth; 
and he should make a constant study of the methods by which in- 
struction can be most effectively given to the child.—Supt. John 
Me Donald. 

— There never was a heroic exercise undertaken by man that did 
not involve antagonisms as great. The soldier who is discouraged 
because the enemy is numerous may as well lay down his arms, and 
the teacher whose efforts are enfeebled by the thought of obstacles 
in his way may as well drop to the idea that he has no reward but 
his salary. The truth is that in all these conflicts the teacher's 
faith must sustain him; herein is for him the source of strength, 
—Supt. Richard Edwards, LL.D. 


— Instruction through books is, in some respects, the opposite 
of instruction through living, because life forces its wisdom on us 
while the book is entirely passive. The book is the most conven- 
ient form of instruction. We must have gained by experience from 
real life a sort of alphabet or key with which we may spell out or 
unlock the meaning of the wisdom stored up in books. Unless we 
can translate what the books say into elements of our own experi- 
ence it is dead to us.— W. T. Narris, in Philosophy of Education, 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


Original puzzles, answers,and all other correspondence relating to the 
be addressed to EDITOR LITERARY ECLIPSEs, Kast 
Sumner, aine, 


PHONETIC CHARADE, 


My first is a kind of wine. 
My second is sometimes the Christian name,—more commonly 
the nickname,—of a boy. 
My whole was a Union general, who served in the great United 
States civil war. Ss. W. 
WORD SQUARE, 

3. A mixed mass. 


1. Imperfect. 
4. Formerly. 


2. ‘To declare positively. 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOUVENIRS, 


During the political campaign of 1876 I made an electioneering 
tour of all the Atlantic and Gulf states, and in my room you see a 
memento from each state I visited. 

1. That pair of horns over my door I took from a lake in the 
state of Maine. 

2. The brilliant gem that sparkles from its simple setting, under 
the glass globe on the shelf, is cut from a little river in New 
Hampshire. 

3. That plant in my window is a river in Vermont; a strange 
house plant, you will say, but still 1 keep it giowing, renewing it 
year by year, because of its association with my trip. 

4. A cape in Massachusetts swims in the aquarium. 

5. The bottle on the shelf was freshly filled with a Rhode Island 
city, and has remained sealed ever since | received it. 

6. The Jarge bass in the aquarium was caught in a manufactur- 
ing village in Connecticut. 

7. The county of New York that is suspended from the wall was 
given me to wear one very cold day in October. 

8. The flowers of the trailing arbutus were picked ina New 
Jersey cape and pressed until I was at New Jersey in July. 

9. That beautiful urn was made by a county in Pennsylvania. 

10. In the eage you will see a fine town in Delaware, louking 
discontentedly from between the wires. 

11. The monogram in worsted was presented me by a twin 
brother and sister,—two counties in Maryland. 

12. In my library you will notice the complete works in prose 
and poetry of a county in Virginia. 

13. Above my bookcase you will see another set of horns from a 
river in West Virginia. 

14. I never step upon the wolf-skin mat without thinking of the 
North Carolina cape I experienced while I was chased by the 
avimal that furnished it. 

15. The cornucopia between the windows is the emblem of a 
small town in South Carolina. 

16. Another of the fishes in the aquarium is a county in Georgia. 

17. You see I carry a bunch of Florida islands, to use in connec- 
tion with the different articles of furniture in the room. 

18 The climbing plant in the window is a sweet river in 
Alabama. 

19. By the side of the gem from New Hampshire you will see 
another, a river in Mississippi. 

20, My curtains were colored with a parish in Lonisiana. 

21. That large stuffed bird, that completes my collection of 
relics, is a pass in Texas. 

Do you not think my room is quite a curiosity shop? I have 
given descriptions of the articles I prize so highly. Who will now 
tell their names ? PAUL I, Tix. 


F. E. L. 


ANSWERS TO ECLIPSES OF AUGUST 25. 
ENIGMA.—Nothing venture nothing have. 


Worpb SQUARE.— 
| 
NOE L 


AMPUTATIONS.—1. Start, tar. 2. Slack, lac, 3. Stony, ton. 
4. Heights, eight. 5. Taunots, aunt. 6. Glean, lea. 7. Canted, 
ante. 8. Bride, rid. 
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birds, or autumn flowers. 


Let every session have in it some exercise that shall 
inspire the children to observe nature more closely, and 
describe its features or activities more easily and skillfully. 


Reap and enjoy Professor Buckham’s “ Prohibition in 
Literature.” It may be impracticable,— prohibitionists 
usually are,—but there is a deal of good sense in it, 
and it is admirably put. Teachers will do well to read it 


to their classes, at least a portion of it. 

Tue volume of Proceedings of the American Institute 
of Instruction for 1886 is issued, and is a valuable docu- 
It has essays of exceptional merit 
It is a worthy 


ment for the teacher. 
upon twelve different educational topics. 
tribute to the intellectual suecess of the Bar Harbor 


meeting. 


Tur Boston Journal, usually reliable in its information 
upon school questions, says in a recent editorial that New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Toledo, and Boston, are 
the only cities which are able to show some work in man- 
ual training in the publie schools. This is an error by 
half, for Chicago in connection with the West Side High 
School has the best wood work in the country, perhaps, 
Washington has very good manual work in its high 
school, New Haven has as good grammar school manual 
work as there is in the country, Cleveland has expended 
Although 
these are by no means all, ihey are sufficient to show how 


some twenty thousand dollars upon its “ plant.” 


general is its introduction throughout the country. 


Untit the happy time arrives when some such maga- 
zine as Wide Awake or St. Nicholas shall be as freely 
provided for the use of school children as the textbooks 
now are, teachers would do well to have an eye for any 
article in them which can supplement or make more in- 
teresting their own peculiar work. Take, for instance, 
Margaret Sidney’s articles on Concord, now running in 
the Wide Awake. A reading of each installment to a 
geography class would indelibly impress their study of 
Concord on the mind. <A time set apart each month in 
thus reading some of tlie timely and interesting articles 
as they appear in the first-class magazines, would not only 
provide instruction but generate a discriminating taste for 
periodical literature. Any pupil favored with home mag- 
azine culture could be encouraged to share his advantages 
with those less fortunate by being solicited to read some 
article which had particularly interested him. Thus 
could supplementary reading, which is becoming more and 


more a valuable factor in school life, become identified 
with personal taste as well as with contemporary lit- 


erature. 


Fix Firmiy.—It is possible for a fact, a truth, a face, a 
form, a sentence, to be so vividly impressed, in an instant, 
as to be permanently retained and made readily available, 
but these occurrences are so rare as to be highly improb- 
able in our experience. A single impression seldom suf- 
fices for permanency. It is, as a rule, only a question of 
time for the erasure of the impression of anything seen or 
considered but a moment. 

Nevertheless, the keener the attention when anything 
is learned, the less repetition is required, and it becomes 
a time-saving process to acquire such skill in attention as 
to reduce the waste of time in reconsideration to the 
minimum. Into everything that is well learned we spin 
a part of our best self, our thought. Our knowledge, 


>|when it is acquired with interest, is like the web of the 
2| spider, who puts himself into it, and still retains such a 


sensitive connection with it that to touch any thread 
touches the spider himself and awakens him from sleep. 
Our knowledge should be such that to touch it at any point 
is to make everything connected with it alive in memory. 


THE CENTENNIAL OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


Ir would be well if all the grammar schools of the land 
could carry out the plan of commemorating the framing 
and promulgation of the Constitution of the United States 
which Superintendent MacAlister has presented for the 
adoption of his grammar schools. He suggests that ex- 
ercises be held in the several schools at 10 a.m. on 
Wednesday, Sept. 14, in order that pupils may be the better 
prepared for the city’s celebration of the three following 
days. ‘Teachers who have not already arranged for it 
will have to be content with any early date. 

For these exercises of commemoration, to which par- 
ents and friends should be invited, Mr. MacAlister sug: 
gests declamations or readings appropriate to the event, 
patriotic songs, and a short essay by one of the pupils on 
the adoption of the Constitution, also short addresses by 
leading citizens. If for any reason the short, original es- 
say could not be obtained, we would suggest a reading of 
Mrs. Annie Sawyer Downs’ interesting article on the sub- 
ject in the September Wide Awake. Indeed, a real in- 
terest could be excited if only this one article, with a study 
of its illustrations, was used. Let no teacher lose this 
golden opportunity to sow needed knowledge and quicken 
a genuine patriotism in the minds of the young. 


THE SEA-SERPENT. 


Granville B. Putnam, master of the Franklin School, 
has attained literary prominence that never came to any 
other schoolmaster through a “ fish story.” Last year he 
was the one of several Pigeon Cove summer residents 
who went into print over his own name in defence of the 
long-sought monster, and was quoted. the world over as 
authority on the sea.serpent. Now he appears in the 
Congregationalist in a remarkable article upon the liter- 
ature of the sea-serpent. He shows that in the days of 
President John Quiney Adams it was a subject of discus- 
sion in the White House ; and that in 1817 the “pro- 
digious snake ” was seen in Gloucester Harbor, first about 
August 1 by the skipper of a Maine coaster; that the 
New England Natural History Society upon Aug. 18 
appointed a committee, consisting of Judge John Davis, 
Dr. Jacob Bigelow, and Francis C. Gray, to collect evi- 
dence with regard to the existence and appearance of this 
serpent. This committee selected Senator Judge Lanson 
Nash to aid them. The depositions of Capt. Amos Story 
and ten others were taken in writing, and twenty-five 
“scientific ” questions were propounded to them. Judge 
Nash gave his deposition under oath. He had twice had 
a good view of the monster at a distance of not over fifty 
rods. This testimony of the eleven men was all printed, 
and the committee of notable men reported that the men 
were * of fair and unblemished character,” and their tes 
timony “sufficient to place the existence of the animal 
beyond doubt.” One day 200 people saw him sporting 
for the whole afternoon, near the shore, under Windmill 


Point, moving sometimes slowly and then with wonderful 


rapidity ; sometimes darting like an arrow, and then 
turning himself like a staple. 

A reward of $5,000 was offered for his capture, and at 
one time four boats, filled with “adventurous sailors and 
experienced gunners,” went out after him, and one came 
within thirty feet of him, and three muskets were dis- 
charged at him. The shore was patrolled for days by 
boats well manned and armed. Two fishing vessels were 
detailed with huge nets, “ under valiant and brave men,” 
who watched by day and by night for a week. Two 
Marblehead vessels went on duty, armed with “ swivel- 
guns, gags, and axes.” Strong hooks were made for his 
majesty’s special service, and baited, and favorably placed, 
while nets were placed all over the harbor. He was last 
seen Aug. 28, off Brace’s Cove. Not alone in 1817, but 
as far back as 1641 he was the wonder of the people, 
old Obadiah Turner writing in his journal of September 
ye 5 1641: “I doe believe yt a wonderful monster in 
forme of a serpent doth visit these waters.” 

Master Putnam is to be congratulated upon the dignity 
he has given the “ great unknown” in the years 1886-7, 


IS TEACHING A PROFESSION? 


So far as the leaders are concerned teaching is a profes- 
sion. There are no men in this country more thoroughly 
professional than the presidents and professors of the lead- 
ing American colleges. Principals of large academies, 
masters of city high schools, are universally conceded to 
be professional men. Superintendents who have come into 
position after years of faithful service in the schoolroom, 
who are promoted because of their distinguished service, 
are professionally recognized. The same is true of many 
grammar school principals in large cities, men of 
scholarly attainments who devote themselves to the study 
and practice of the art of teaching. There is no question 
about the professional standing of such men, and, if they 
only were considered, teaching would rank to-day in dig- 
nity, influence, compactness, and promise, with law, med- 
icine, literature, or the ministry. There are as large a 
proportion of the legal profession who are not professional 
men as of the leading teachers. 

But, unfortunately, the teachers classified above are a 
small part of the fraternity. The difficulty is to make a 
profession out of a calling which has so many members. 
There are difficulties in the way of professionalizing 
teaching, and it is useless to quarrel with circumstances. 
There is, however, one phase of the question to which we 
would give a passing word. There is an opinion that we 
sometimes hear given heedlessly that the obstacle is in 
the fact that so large a percentage of the teachers are 
We confess that there 
is a share of reason in this, but it is as vicious as it is false. 
The time was when conservatism. with its antique inertia, so 
fettered society that the presence of a majority of ladies 
in a profession would have prejudiced the public mind, 
especially the leaders of public sentiment. That day is 
fast passing away. Another age of the world’s history is 
dawning, and the uniform brillianey of Prest. Alice E. 
Freeman is conspicuous beside the uniform stupidity of 
some masculine dignitaries who might be mentioned. 
Women have at least looked across the threshold of every 
profession, inspiring men to do their best. Teaching 
small children is no more unprofessional than practicing 
medicine with young children. There are two insur- 
mountable obstacles to the making of teaching in its en- 
tirety a profession. The lower places, the poorly paid 
positions for men, are used merely as stepping stones. It 
is a rare thing for a man to leave any of the better posi- 
tions for any other calling. A man is as apt to leave law 
for politics, or medicine for literature, the ministry for 
school work, as a leading teacher for any other profession. 
But nearly every lawyer, doctor, and minister tells about 
having been a teacher. The effect of this upon themselves 
and the public is to give the impression that they look 
upon law, medicine, and theology as more professional 
than teaching. These men, however, left the lower ranks ; 
they never tasted the successes of teaching, never enjoyed 
the professional atmosphere. So long as the non-profes- 
sional positions are used as stepping-stones for other 
professions, that grade of work will never rank as 
professional. Ladies, also, are looked upon as await 
ing matrimonial privileges. It is in vain that we 


ladies, teachers of small children. 


point to teachers of our acquaintance whose utter 
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indifference to the sentimental side of life leads 
them to be professionally anchored, the public point 
with peculiar emphasis of gesture to the lady who 
reached the height of professional honor, and after seeur- 
ing phenomenal luxuries by way of a Sabbatical year of 
rest, and promise of an eventual life pension, deliberately 
avowed her preference for the profession masculine. 

It is not for us to fight facts, but rather accept the fact 
that teachers who are at the top are as distinctively ‘pro- 
fessional men and women as the same persons would be 
in any profession and labor to bring within that circle the 
greatest possible percentage of the teachers of the country. 


SHARE THE BEST WITH YOUR PUPILS. 


“ It is seldom that I find a book so far above children 
that I cannot share its best thought with them,” says 
Mary E. Burt, of the Jones School, Chicago, in a refer- 
ence to John Burroughs and his work. Many recent ob- 
servations of teachers and their methods lead us to em- 
phasize this fact. The teachers who have most confidence 
in the appreciation of good literature on the part of their 
children uniformly accomplish most for their thought, de- 
velop them most in noble sentiment, give them greatest 
power in the use of good language, teach them to see and 
hear mostin nature. Take the case of Miss Burt's school. 
She has half a hundred little boys and girls, of the aver- 
age tastes and tendencies of little thirteen-year old chil- 
dren, and she has taught them to love John Burroughs’ 
Wake Robin and Pepacton, with keener relish than most 
professional men or women have developed. We have 
seen scores of school compositions based upon their ob- 
servations through the inspiration of Burroughs’ writings, 
that prove conclusively the wisdom of skillfully leading 
children into companionship with the best authors. We 
have reached a stage in educational progress in which the 
schools must show higher results in intellectual power, 
greater breadth of thought, more keenness in observation, 
a love for more classic English, skill in both oral and 
written expression. We hail, therefore, every experi- 
ment like that of Miss Burt, showing, as it does, the pos- 
sibilities in every schoolroom. She says: 

** When I came to use Pepacton in my class, I soon found, not 
only that the children read better, but that they came rapidly to a 
better appreciation of the finer bits of literature in their regular 
readers, while their interest in their new author grew quickly to an 
enthusiasm. Never was a little brother or sister more real to them 
than was ‘Peggy Mel’ as she rushed into the hive laden with stolen 
honey, while her neighbors gossiped about it, or the stately elm 
that played sly tricks, or the log which proved to be a good bed- 
fellow because it did not grumble. Burroughs’ way of investing 
beasts, birds, insects, and inanimate things with human motives is 
very pleasing to children. They like to trace analogies between 
the human and the irrational, to think of a weed as a tramp steal- 
ing rides, of Nature as a tell-tale when taken by surprise. 

‘The quiet enthusiasm of John Burroughs’ essays is much 
healthier than the over-wrought dramatic action which sets all the 
nerves a quiver, nerves already stimulated to excess by the come- 
dies and tragedies forced upon the daily lives of children. It is es- 
pecially true of children living in crowded cities, shut away from 
the woods and hills, constant witnesses of the effects of human pas- 
sion, that they need the tonic of a quiet literature rather than the 
stimulant of a stormy or dramatic one,—a literature which develops 
gentle feelings, deep thought, and a relish for what is homely and 
homespun, rather than a literature which calls forth excited 
feelings.’’ 


PROF. GOODE AS FISH COMMISSIONER. 


“The king is dead? Whoshall come after the king ¢” 
It was the universal feeling when the announcement was 
made of the death of Spencer F. Baird, ‘“ Who can take 
his place at the head of the Smithsonian Institution ?” 
‘“ Where can another be found who will so ably and at 
the same time gratuitously superintend the Fish Com- 
mission, that vast bureau of scientific investigation, while 
paying out some $220,000 per year to his subordinates ? ” 

In the concern of the second question the first has been 
almost overlooked as yet. The Fish Commission is still 
under the original laws, made when Congress was only 
willing to risk the experiment of a Bureau of Fish and 
Fisheries, provided it was entrusted to Professor Baird, 
but it comes to light now as a parsimonious and absurd 
law, which has long been outgrown. Beside being a non- 
salaried office, it ean only be held by a civil officer of the 
government, and a person of proved scientific and prac- 
tical acquaintance with the fishes of the coast. It is no 
light thing for a man to undertake for nothing to “ pros- 


ecute investigations on the subject of the diminution of 
valuable fishes with the view of ascertaining whether any 
and what diminution in the number of food fishes of the 
coast and the lakes of the United States has taken 
place, and causes the same is due, 


if so, to what 


and also whether any and what protective, prohibit- 
ory, or precautionary measures should be adopted in 
the premises, and to report the same to Congress.” 
Out of the limited number either willing or able to 
take the office, the President has promptly made the best 
selection possible in the appointment of Prof. G. Brown 
Goode, who now holds the same position,—assistant sec- 
retary of the Smithsonian Institution,—that Professor 
Baird held at the time of his appointment to the commis- 
He is a man of marked scientific ability and an 
authority on ichthyology. A native of New Albany, Ind., 
he is thirty-six years old, a graduate of Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, at Middletown, Conn., and a worker who has made 
himself felt in the fish department of the Smithsonian as 
well as in the Commission. While a student he took an 
active interest in building up the museum of natural his- 
tory at the university, by which, when he had graduated, 
he was employed to pursue ichthyological investigations. 
After that for several years, without pay, he continued 
these studies with much practical work in the Smithsonian, 
where he finally rose to his present position. In the mean- 
time he has written several important books on fish 
subjects. Among them is the folio published by Scribner 
& Sons, New York, entitled The Game Fishes of the 
United States, illustrated with fine descriptive, colored 
plates that attracted so much attention at the Fisheries 
Exhibits at London, in 1883. The bulky quartos issued 
by the Government Press on the fisheries and fishing in- 
dustries of the United States are also Professor Goode’s 
work. In all of these the carefully prepared plates are a 
most valuable feature, as will be those in the seven or 
eight volumes the Professor now has in preparation on 
all the vertebrate and invertebrate fishing industries on 
the American coasts, including Alaska and the great 


sion. 


lakes. 

Professor Goode has had a very important part in rais- 
ing the commission to its present importance, and is wor- 
thy to sueceed to the honors of his chief. It was after 
listening to his address at the London Exhibition that 
Professor Huxley said : 


‘* The great moral of the United States contribution to this ex- 
hibition, and especially of the contribution which Mr. G. Brown Goode 
has just made to the conferences, was that if this country or any so- 
ciety which could be formed of sufficient extent to take up the ques- 
tion, was going to deal seriously with the sea fisheries and not let 
them take care of themselves, as they had done for the last thousand 
years or so, they had a very considerable job before them, for he 
did not think, speaking with all respect to the efforts made by 
Sweden, Germany, Holland, and so forth, that any nation at the 
present time had comprehended the question of dealing with fish 
in so thorough, excellent, and scientific a spirit as that of the 
United States.”’ 

It is hoped that when the Senate is called upon to con- 
firm the President’s appointment the law regarding this 
office will be altered so as to raise it to its proper place in 
the Department of the Interior, and to provide for it a 
salary commensurate with its demand. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


— Senoria Tua, the great violinist, who has won high honors in 
European cities, is soon to appear in Boston. 

— The Emperor of Austria has founded a new order of arts and 
letters, and among the first recipients of the decorations are the 
painters Angeli, Munkacsy, and Matejko. 

— Prof. George H. Palmer, of Harvard College, said, at the 
last commencement, that the father who gave his son more than 
$1,200 a year at Harvard was doing the young man an injury. 

— At the Centennial of the Constitution, to be held in Philadel- 
phia, some of the wildest of the Western Indians will march in the 
procession beside the pupils of the Carlisle Training School. Cap- 
tain Pratt is already on the search for the best specimens he can find 
to illustrate as strikingly as possible the progress that has been 
made in Indian civilization during the century. 

— The largest and most brilliant displays at a great exposition 
are sure to inspire an ardent enthusiasm, that overlooks equally 
meritorious though less pretentious work. That most excellent ex- 
hibit made by the Rev. Geo. W. F. Price, D.D., president of the 
Nashville (Tenn.) College for Young Ladies, at the Chicago Expo- 
sition, was deserving of special attention in that it was the only 
presentation from a Southern private school. The twenty-seven 
neatly-bound volumes of school papers, some of which had taken a 
diploma at New Orleans, were a delight to all who examined them, 


as well as a credit to the institution which they represented. 


FLUFF. 


BY IDA F. B. 


The speech of all the well-disposed 
No speck of malice taints. 

They say ‘‘ she changes countenance’ 
Instead of that she paints. 


’ 


A woman who has long been bedridden may be called a person 
of extended experience. 

In castigating a boy remember that the discipline involved is not 
sound unless it can be heard. 

Men have a good deal to say about the sphere of woman, but, 
were it not that they are anxious that she should be contented with 
it as it is, it is doubtful whether they would call it at most more 
than a hemisphere. 

Moet a woman is apt to have a hand in—A number six 
glove. 

Much to be pitied (pitted)—A_ bushel of ripe cherries. 

Foul weather is best to catch a duck in(g). 

‘* Truth is stranger than fiction.” Very much more of a stranger 
to some persons. 

A home thrust—When your hostess yawns. 

A good many wives think that al/ holidays ought to be called 
“* Labor Day,’’ it is so hard to keep their husbands out of mischief. 

Many a ‘‘camper-out’’ is now giving sighs of relief that his hard 
work is over till next summer. 

The ‘‘ Oblate Fathers’? of Lowell have petitioned the school 
committee to furnish their parochial schools with free text-books. 
Do the ‘‘ Oblate Fathers’’ think that the ‘* City Fathers’’ also are 
oblate (flattened at the polls)? 

We have heard of the feats artists can perform with one line, 
but they are nowhere compared with the metamorphosis a printer 
can make in a sentence with one dot or one letter. The miserable 
paragrapher ought to end all his contributions with this legend : 
To the printer belong the spoils.’’ 

Books by Charles Reade: For a tired mother at 11 P. M., “‘ It 
is Never too Late to Mend.’’ For an office-seeking politician, 
se Pat Yourself in His Place.’’ For a base-ball umpire, ‘‘ Foul 
Play.”’ 

In these days of women’s clubs almost any child can answer the 
question of the song, ‘‘ What is home without a mother?’’ We 
notice there is no song entitled ‘‘ What is home without a father ? ”’ 
That would have been too easy, probably. 

Fashions return periodically, so that it is not much matter if a 
dress is old, provided it is old enough not to be recognized ; but 
bear in mind that some women’s memories are strongest on the 
point of other women’s old clothes, 


THIS AND THAT. 


— Boston was founded on Sept. 17, 1630, 

— Salvator was not only a painter, but also a poet and musician, 
— Thomas Edwards, the profound naturalist, was a cobbler in 
early life. 

— Southey was marvellously industrious, as over one hundred 
published volumes testify. 

— Dr. Johnson once acknowledged that he never read Milton 
through until he was obliged to do so in compiling his dictionary. 

— The schools are closed at noon in Germany and Switzerland 
whenever the thermometer shows a temperature of 77° at 10 o’clock. 

— The city of Washington was founded, and the corner-stone of 
the capital laid, by President Washington, on the 15th of Septem- 
ber, 1795. 

— Even iti boyhood Poe developed a wild, unruly disposition, 
being expelled from the University of Virginia and afterward from 
West Point. 

— Charles Lamb’s most sportive essays, which read as though 
they came almost spontaneously from his pen, are known to have 
been the result of intense brain labor. 

— Gladstone, the great English statesman, has pronounced the 
United States Constitution the most wonderful work ever struck 
off in a given time by the brain and purpose of man. 

— Goldsmith produced some of his finest literary work under 
stress of circumstances. ‘‘Oh, gods! gods!’’ he exclaimed toa 
friend, ‘‘ here in a garret, writing for bread and expecting to be 
dunned for a milk-score.’’ 

— Charles Fenno Hoffman, the ripe scholar, poet, and novelist, 
conceded to be one of the best song writers we have had in America, 
was bereft of reason and died the inmate of an insane asylum, 
where the last quarter of his life was passed. 

— In the town library of Treves, Eng., has been found a book 
printed in 1559, and describing the war of 1552 between the Holy 
Roman Empire and the Turks. The so-called Durandus type, one 
of the first types used in the press of Peter Schoffer, appears in the 
print on the cover. 

— The great temple of Karnak, at Thebes, Egypt, contains the 
oldest botanical work in the world. It is sculptured on the walls, 
and represents foreign plants brought home by Thotmes ILI., from 
acampaign in Arabia. Not only is the plant or tree shown, but 
the leaves, fruit, and seedpods are illustrated separately, after the 
fashion of modern botanists.— Boston Budget. 

— The following’ sums have been compiled as the honoraria paid 
to different editors of the various editions of Shakespeare: Roose, 
£36 10s.; Hughes, £28 7s.; Pope, £217 12s.; Fenton, £30 14s. ; 
Gay, £35 17s.; Whalley, £12; Theobald; £652 10s. ; Warburton, 
£500; Capel, £300; Johnson (first edition), £375; Johnson (sec- 
ond edition), £100. 

— This anecdote about Tennyson is told in London: The poet 
laureate has a very bad memory for faces. He was one day enter- 
tained at dinner by Mr. Oscar Browning, a wealthy gentleman 
well known in London society, and no relation of the poet Brown- 
ing. A few days after Mr. Browning met Lord Tennyson at a re- 
ception, and greeted him cordially, but the poet looked at him 
vaguely, and did not recognize him. ‘‘ Do you not remember, 
Lord Tennyson ? I am Browning,’’ said hisquondam host. ‘‘Oh, 
no, you are not,’’ answered Tennyson, placidly. ‘‘ I know Robert 
Browning intimately, and you cannot persuade me that you are 
he.”’? So off he went, leaving his unfortunate entertainer in a de- 


cidedly unpleasant predicament, 
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BOSTON LETTER. 


Boston is as different on the day school opens from what it was 
the day before as New Orleans is from Bangor on New Year’s Day. 
As an exhibition of the universal influence of the school over the 
home, one should see the trains as they arrive in the city the week 
before the opening of schools. ‘There is no road quite equal to the 
draft made upon it at that time, and yet almost no childless people 
seem to be there. Children, young and old, by the thousand, 
throng trains with fathers and mothers. Thousands of homes 
whose blinds have been closed for two months suddenly welcome 
sunlight to cheer and gladden the little people. The daily papers 
are in the habit of saying that pupils are not over-enthusiastic at 
the prospect of a return to school, but those who have seen them 
rush down the walk to greet the masters and smother the assistants 
with their welcome will never believe that children have no relish 
iur the opening of school. It is too much to ask that they prefer 
city restraints to country freedom, but multitudes of them are in 
love with the associations of school. 

* * * 

Labor Day was acuriosity. What it was to be, why it was to be, 
no one seemed to know, and only the curious seemed to care. 
Almost every laborer said he cared not for the holiday. Some 
houses made it a full holiday; some, half a holiday ; and some 
tried to ignore it altogether. One of the leading mechanical es- 
tablishments of the city asked the foreman of each department if 
he thought the men would like the holiday. They all thought not. 
Word was given out that work would go on as usual, and there was 
no remonstrance. On Labor Day steam was on, all the machinery 
ready, orders promised to be delivered, the business office manned, 
the foreman in each room, but not a solitary laborer appeared. To 
the surprise of every one, the procession which the laborers pre- 
sented on that day was one of the largest that has ever thronged 
Boston’s streets. It was very much such a surprise as was the 
Henry George vote in New York a year ago. No one knows what 

it means, least of all the laborers themselves, for the procession 
seemed to have no purpose, no rallying-point, no watchword. It 
seems to have no political significance. 

* * 


The Boston masters are a much traveled class, while the lady 
teachers are experts in the vacation art. Europe has been well 
visited, by both men and women, from schools of Boston and 
vicinity ; Nova Scotia has been a rallying-point for not a few; the 


mains to be seen. Many favor the former plan, some hope for the 


latter. 


The State Board of Education enters upon its fall campaign with 
customary vigor. Secretary Dickinson is full of enthusiasm and 
his plans are seconded by the board. Agent George A. Walton 
has had a season of rest, and J. T. Prince, always of scholarly as- 
piration, is reported to have spent a large part of the summer in 
close study. George H. Martin’s position has not been filled. Two 
of the most talented and expert young men of the state are said to 
have been interviewed, and present indications are that a third 
most efficient leader will accept. Mr. Martin was one of the most 
valuable men who ever did general supervisory work, and his seri- 


ous and prolonged illness is a great loss to the state as well asa 
grief to his many friends, WARREN WINTHROP. 


THE COOKING- SCHOOL. 


No new ideas travel faster than those which have a direct bear- 
ing on the publie school, the interests of which lie so close to the 
hearts of the people. Whenever and wherever an unusual experi- 
ment is made in school methods, there is centered the attention 
of the many thousands directly connected with school interests. 
The success of industrial education in Boston, and more especially 
of its novel cooking-school feature, has not only attracted wide 


attention, but stimulated a thorough investigation of the many ad- 
vantages of the system. Various communities have been earnestly 
studying the subject with a view to establishing similar schools, 
and some have so far followed in the footsteps of Boston as to open 
such schools during the vacation period. But it has remained for 
the little town of Canton, Mass., just under the shadow of the 
Blue Hills, to imitate the great city, in making this training a part 
of the public school course. This new departure has been, as it 
were, on probation for a full year, but at last has received the 
hearty endorsement of all those who by a personal knowledge of 
the work accomplished, and by a thorough understanding of educa- 
tional principles, are well qualified to judge. Until this year it has 
partaken somewhat of the nature of a private enterprise, having de- 
pended for support and maintenance upon the benevolence of a 
private individual, a resident of Canton, who takes a deep interest in 
the welfare of the town. Appropriately enough this gentleman is 
the son of the generous woman to whom Boston is indebted for the 
admirable school kitehen which was the pioneer. 

Mr. Augustus Hemenway becoming interested in the work that 


West attracted a large number through the Chicago meeting, but 
the excessive heat and the unfortunate arrangements of the rail- 
roads in the after-convention excursions led many to return; the | 
Maine lakes, rivers, and farms afforded rest and recreation to many ; 
the White Mountains and the towns upon their skirts were thor- | 
oughly enjoyed ; while the beaches of New Hampshire and Massa- 
chusetts were well patronized. 
* 

The day has forever gone when one can tell the teacher, male or 

female, from any other busy man or woman of the same means 


was being done in Boston, determined to see what could be done in 
the town of which he was a resident. His offer to maintain such a 
school in connection with the public schools was eagerly accepted 
by the authorities, and a room was at once placed at his disposal. 
It was a lower room in one of the scheolhouses situated near the 
centre of the town, with a very pleasing view. On one side could 
be seen the school playground, with its large, wide-spreading trees 
and reaches of green turf; on the other, a grassy slope and the 
busy river rushing to its work at the mills below. No sunnier, 


for home use. At every lesson a report is made of the cooking i 


has been done at home since the last lesson. Some account of ¢), 
actual work done by the pupils may not be out of place here. ¥ 
The first term was nine weeks long, so each pupil had nine Je, 
sons. The whole number attending at the beginning of the oma 
was 102, and at the close there were 100. As some of the girl 
from the Eliot School have to walk a considerable distance, ani 
the high school girls take the work as an extra after the close of 
the regular session, and, moreover, as cooking is not a required 
study, this record shows that the instruction is such that it interests 
and holds the scholars. During these nine weeks the whole nus. 
ber of dishes repeated at home was 2,557, or an average of over 9% 
for each pupil. The number of fires built was 486. 7 
One of Boston’s energetic daily reporters (noted for his courage) 
recently visited the school and applied the ‘‘ proof of the pudding ” 
with very satisfactory results. He found no indications of extray. 


agant dishes or fancy cooking, but there was an evident purpose to 
teach the proper preparation and serving of good, simple, whol. 
some food. 

Mr. Hemenway feels amply repaid for his beneficence in the jn. 
tense interest exhibited by the scholars in their work, and in {hg 
thought that while the regular school work suffers in no degree 
these young girls are receiving instruction that will make then, 
more useful in the home and better fitted for the every-day duties 
of life. 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


Homer CoMINGS AND FALL PREPARATIONS, 
PEDAGOGICS IN COLLEGES ADVOCATED AT SOCIAL Science 
CLUB, 

Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 

EVENTS OF THE DAY IN TOWN AFFAIRS. 


[From Regular Correspondent of the JouRNAL.] 
New YOrK, Sept. 8, 1887, 

‘Hello! When did you get back ?”’ ‘‘ Had a good time?” 
**Home again, eh!’’ ‘‘ Where did you go?’’ You hear it on 
the streets, in the shops, at the offices, and in all other public places 
hand-shakings, congratulations, and summer reminiscences are the 
lubricating oil, so to speak, that is rapidly getting the machinery 
of Gotham in running order for its long season of work and play. 

* * * 

Teachers are returning from summer vacations by the hundreds, 
and next week willesee many of them back in harness in both the 
public and private schools. The officers of the board are already 
at their desks, and all the final arrangements for the fall openings 
are rapidly being completed. At present there will be no altera- 


tions in the course of study, and few in the faculties of any of the 
eity schools. No important removals or new appointments will be 
made, and few changes of any kind excepting in connection with 


cozier, cheerier room could have been found in which the little 


the opening of the new schools, and the abandonment of one or 
twoold ones. These are mostly 


and habits of life. No one mis- 
takes the schoolmaster for 
a sporting character, a judge, 
or a princely merchant; or the 
schoolma’am for asocial queen, 
a giddy girl, an heiress, or a 
blue-stocking. They are as re- 
fined, as socially attractive, as | 
any class of people to be found 
at the mountains or by the sea; 
and among the disagreeable peo- 
ple one meets in sumwer, the 
teacher is almost never one. 
* 

Boston, as much certainly as 
any of the cities in the country 
fathers the summer school en- 
terprise, probably furnishing 
more teachers and students than 
any other city; and she has no 
pet school of her own. Dr, 
Dickinson, the official represent- 
ative of the educational inter- 
ests of Massachusetts, is at the 
head of the Chautauqua peda- 
gogical interests; C. F. King, 
the recently elected master of 
the Dearborn School, and Wal- 
ter S. Parker of the Everett 
School, are at the head of the 
Saratoga Summer School ; 
while A. H. Kelley of the Chap- 
man School, and Dr. Larkin 
Dunton of the Normal, are 
prominent in the Asbury Park 
School; B. W. Putnam and 


to be transfers of teachers with 
their classes. 


* * 


! 


. 


THE CANTON KITCHEN SCHOOL. 


Probably one of the most im- 
portant changes to be made in 
any school this year, is at Pro- 
fessor Alder’s, where Mr. An- 


merle drew J. Rickoff wil! take the 
superintendent’s chair when the 


school opens on the 12th. Miss 
Haven, who has charge of the 
kindergarten department, re- 
turned to town yesterday, and 
is busily making the most of the 
few days left before work begins 
for another year. 
* * * 

We have had our full share 
of conventions this summer, 
and an unusual number of ad- 
dresses on educational topics. 
Of first importance were the 
meetings of the scientists at 
Columbia. Before that the 
Painters and Decorators went 
out of their way somewhat to 
discuss industrial education, 
and add their voice to the cry 
of the trades for a more practi- 
cal common school training: 
And now the Social Science 
Club has just hada meeting a 
which were read many valuable 
papers on various aspects of 


Dr. W. A. Mowry, father the 
Martha’s Vineyard School ; 
Edward Southworth of the Mather School is one of the leaders 
in the Glens Falls Summer School; while H. E. Holt is presid- 
ing genius of the Lexington Music School,—and Round Lake 
commands not a little of Boston's patronage. The enthusiasm of 
those in attendance upon each of these schools is unbounded. 
* * * 

The Chauncy Hall and the Berkeley, the two great private 
school enterprises of the city, directed and manned by people 
trained in and heartily enthusiastic over public schools, have un- 
precedented prosperity, with which none rejoice more than the 
public school teachers, who appreciate these men and their work. 

* * * 

There has been less disturbance of the teaching force of the city 
and suburbs than is customary at this season,—the Newton High 
School episode presenting about the only pedagogical unpleasant- 
ness. The opening of a new school at the Highlands, and the re- 
tirement of Master Murdock, at his own motion, have opened the 
way for several trausfers of more interest to the teachers concerned 
than to the miscellaneous public. Mr. King’s promotion, long de- 
served and hitherto delayed by a combination of circumstances, 
gives very general satisfaction. The present indication is that the 
easiest way to become a submaster in the immediate futare, is to be 
in service as an under teacher rather than through success in man- 
aging a large school outside. If this shall prove to be the policy of 
the committee it will make quite a change in the age and early 


cooks might work. Its”appointments‘and accommodations are very 
similar to those of the Boston school kitchens. In place of the gas 
stoves, however, each pupil is supplied with an oil stove, which she 
is taught to keep clean and in good order. The same general rules 
for management that worked eo well in the Boston schools are em- 
loyed in Canton, and the courses of instruction are identical. 
Chere is the same classification into housekeepers and cooks, and 
every member receives instruction in both classes. The materials 
used vary with the seasons and the state of the market. If eggs 
are cheap, eggs may be experimented with; if not, the market is 
ws, i yield ——- that is cheap as well as suitable. 
n this manner valuable instruction in economy is imparted. 
only are they taught the best ways of doing a thieg. tat Fhe 
also taught to consider the cost. Few can estimate the real value 
of such training, for much of the ordinary household mismanage- 
ment and extravagance arises, not from malice or a wilful desire to 
absolute lack of knowledge. 
ore becoming a member of this school the parent or guardi 

of the candidate must sign an application blank giving the child's 
pame, age, the school she attends, and the grade. Miss Nettie M. 
of cooking school, is a graduate of the Bos- 
on Norm ool, an i i i 

fr thi mee + yn was trained in the school kitchen of Boston 

irable discipline is maintained, and i i 

fully oceupied with the work in hand. 


table and performs every detail in the o i 
I y peration. At the cl 
each exercise the pupils are questioned in regard to the neg he 


efficiency of the schools, Whether it is to limit or increase the in- 
fluence of the master in the selection of his corps of instructors re- 


finished, and the recipes that have bee tudied i 
books, from which they are copied into . mate elaborate book, kept | 


education. Professor James of 
the University of Pennsylvania 
spoke with a great deal of force and logic on the subject of es 
tablishing chairs of pedagogics in our colleges. Considering how 
many college graduates obtain their education for the purpose of 
becoming teachers, and how many more regularly enter the ranks 
temporarily, this is by no means an unimportant suggestion. Such 
a chair would not only aid the teacher who is preparing for his life 
work in college, but it would be a wise act for the innocent youtli 
at the mercy of the ‘‘ green graduate’? whose aspirations iu other 
directions, force him into the schoolroom for a ‘ pot boiler.” 
* * * 

The most celebrated visitor in the city just now is Robert Lewis 
Stevenson, the author of ‘‘ Kidnapped,’ ‘‘ Three Merry Men, 
“Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,”’ ete. He arrived yesterday, and all 
unwittingly, no doubt, has put an Indian prince, and English duke, 
and nobles from China and other parts of the earth, completely '* 
the shadow. The distinguished author, who is accompanied by bis 
wife and several relatives, is in ill health, and has come bere t° 
get well if he can. His plans are to spend the winter in Indianap- 
olis, where Mrs, Stevenson was born ; after to go on to Californ'™, 
thence to Australia. Next Monday, Mr. Richard Mansfield will 
produce at the Madison Square a dramatization of Dr. J¢ky'! and 
Mr. Llyde. Mr. Stevenson says he gave his consent to Mr. Mans- 
field 8 making a play out of his story. “ But,”’ he added, 66 I don t 
know how it will succeed. It seems to me it is too ugly, too repul- 


| Sive a story to be put on the stage.’’ It will probably draw a gre"! 


many people, at first anyway, and especially if Mr. Stevenson cou! 
be induced to remain and attend some of the performances. Rut 
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he leaves town this afternoon, as he jokingly said, ‘‘ Under sealed 
orders for parts unknown.’’ 
* * 

There is a solemn stillness in the air of Gotham, just now, dis- 
seminated from the Board of Aldermen. Mrs. Cleveland’s cour- 
teous, frank, and dignified letter, declining to present the flags to 
the firemen, not only took a great deal of the sunshine out of the 
** Laddies’’ great celebration, but it has struck mortification so 
deep into the hearts of the Aldermen that it will be a long while be- 
fore they get back the ease and self-confidence which has made them 
famous. It was a great blunder, but they did not mean it so; and 
at the worst, they will only have brought on themselves a lesson in 
invitation giving, and such a letter of declension from the first lady 
in the land, that may well be regarded as a model for all others. 

* * 

Labor Day was a great success. There were twenty thousand 
men and women in the procession, which was reviewed by Henry 
George at Union Square, and proceeded from thence to and up 
Fifth Avenue to 42d Street, where the ranks were scattered. If 
the columns were less regular and picturesque than those of the 
National Guard, they had handsomer banners and more brass bands. 
There was one at the head and one at the rear of each organization, 
all which played simultaneously, each its own tune. Citizens living 
on the line of march to whom Monday was a labor day not spelled 
with a capital have been heard to remark sad and unappreciative 
things about these musicians,—to assert in round terms that they 
played but three selections; and, moreover, to be convinced that 
Labor Day has furvished them with all of the ‘‘ Boulanger March,’’ 
** The Marseilles Hymn,’’ and ‘‘ Marching Through Georgia,’ 
that they ever hope to hear. H, A. S. 


OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 


BY BRITIFFE SKOTTOWE, 
Author of ‘ A Short History of Parliament.” 


Oxrorp.—The statute for founding an Honor School of Mod- 
ern Languages represents a distinct triumph of the scientific over 
the classical interest among the resident Masters of Arts of the 
University. It remains, however, for time to show whether the 
larger body, Convocation, in whose votes the final decision rests, 
will indorse the views of congregation. A pamphlet has been cir- 
culated recapitulating arguments in favor of the proposed change, 
the principal of which are as follows: (1) That the existing pro- 
fessors and teachers of modern languages would serve as the ele- 
ments of a staff for the working of the proposed school; (2) that 
such schools already exist at Cambridge, Dublin, London, and 
Victoria universities, and that in consequence of the non-existence 
of such a school at Oxford numbers of young Englishmen have been 
driven to study these subjects at German universities; (3) Oxford, 
by its magnificent MS. treasures, is perhaps better fitted to become 
the center of a great school of modern philology and letters than 
any other city in the world; (4) the establishment of such a school 
will enable Oxford to exercise a great and beneficial influence on 
the teaching of modern languages at private schools, which at pres- 
ent is, as a rule, extremely inadequately done; (5) England’s im- 
perial position requires that there should be some provision of this 
kind for the instruction in languages of practical use, of the numer- 
ous students who desire to become in after life missionaries, com- 
mercial pioneers, settlers, travelers ; Canada, with its French- 
speaking population, the cape with its numerous Datch settlers, are 
instances in point where a thorough grounding in a modern lan- 
guage would prove more useful than the highest scientific knowl- 
edge of Latin or Greek. 

There is a good deal of weight in these arguments, and undoubt- 
edly some provision to meet the necessities of the case has become 
desirable. Whether, however, the proposed scheme will provide 
for this need in the most satisfactory manner is a doubtful question. 
On the other hand, the scheme so very curiously mixes up philology 
and literature, English and foreign languages, foreign Janguages, 
and obsolete tongues like Anglo-Saxon, Gothic, Irish, and Welsh, 
that it lays itself open to considerable criticism, and it is by no 


means astonishing that an angry controversy is breaking out on the 
subject. 

I have already alluded to the fact that the Slavonic languages, 
which are spoken by over 100,000,000 of people, are excluded from 
the school without apparent reason, and in spite of the fact that 
our intercourse with the Slavonic nations is increasing steadily 
almost every year from a commercial, political, and sovial point of 
view. 

GENERAL EDUCATIONAL.—The next volume in the series of 
‘*Great Writers ’’ will be Darwin, by Mr, G. T. Bettany. 

The Liszt Scholarship, which carries with it three years’ free 
education at the Royal Academy of Music, to be followed by two, 
or, in extraordinary cases, three years, spent abroad, has been 
awarded to Miss Grace M. W. Henshaw,—another addition to the 
scholarly and artistic victories of the sex which have been so numer- 
ous during the present year. in 

The Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, M.P., during his visit to 
the Hebrides, received a deputation from the School Boards of the 
Isle of Lewis, who complained that the Education Department 
dwelt as stringently with the children of the far-off western islands 
as with the English-speaking children in the centers of population 
in the south. "Phe school rates also were very high. 

Sir Bernhard Samuelson, M.P., whose name I have had occasion 
to mention before, will spend six months in India, during the course 
of which he proposes to devote a considerable portion of his time 
to the study 6f educational institutions and their results. 

Mrs. Arnold White, writing from the office of the Recreative 
Evening Schools Association, says: ‘‘ The net result of the meeting 
at the Mansion House (referred to in my last), the presence of a 
royal princess, and the appeal of the chanegllor of the exchequer, 
is a sum of £6, 5s, 6d. 

At the Torquay Petty Sessions a National schoolmaster was fined 
£2 for administering inordinate punishment to a boy aged nine, the 
technical offence being unlawfully assaulting and beating. The 
punishment consisted in eighteen stripes with a cane.. 

A bill is to be brought forward in Parliament to provide North 
and South Wales with a representative elected body which shall 
have direct control and superintendence over intermediate education 
with powers to stimulate and encourage it. This bill will probably 
become a ‘‘hardy annual,’’ and, after repeated rejections, lead 
eventually to general legislation on the same basis, 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
the old designations of books, as 4to, 8v0, 12mo, ete., give little indi- 
cation of size; we shali, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of books 
in inches, the number first given being the length. | 


McGurrey’s ALTERNATE READERS. First Reader, 
price, 15 cents; Second Reader, 25 cents; Third Reader, 35 
cents: Fourth Reader, 40 cents. Cincinnati: Van Antwerp, 
Bragg, & Co. 

It is refreshing to find a reader that is not ‘‘ supplementary.” 
“* Alternate ’’ is good in itself; by way of variety it is excellent; if 
only it will stop here and have no other series of ‘‘ Alternates’’ 
there will be general satisfaction. We have thought with every 
series of reading-books received during the past two years that the 
height of artistic beauty had been reached, and the wonder is that 
engravers can be found to’improve steadily the illustrative merit of 
every series of readers that appears. These books are illustrated 
not simply with an eye to beauty, nor yet with thought solely upon 
the attractiveness to the child. The time was when a picture 
meant little more than a picture; it has now come to have an edu- 
cational value, especially in language work. The criticism has 
sometimes been made upon illustrations that they were girlish, cal- 
culated to interest the gentler sex chiefly. But take this First 
Reader, and base-ball is at the front, while activity is pictured in 
many ways, from the steam engine to the goat. Skating, sliding, 
fishing, fire, and storm at sea are among the special things at which 
a boy will always look, about which he will always read. 

These books have a merit entirely apart from the elegance of 
their execution. It is not easy to make a First Reader that shall 
have a special adaptation to sight-reading, and it is not desirable, 
perhaps. So far as the reading selections are concerned the books 
will gain in popular favor if the first three lessons of the First 
Reader are passed over; after those the sentences become natural, 
easy, varied, and progressive. 

The Second Reader has rare merit from the first. The selee- 
tions are really interesting for a child. The morals drawn are oc- 
casionally very like unto those that one has seen before and must 
see again, but they are always new to the child, as he meets them 
for the first time in the lower Readers, and the place for them we 
tbink is in the lower grades, as they are here given. These are not 
boldly given either, but rather set in stories that touch the fancy, 
imagination, admiration, and romance as strongly as it is wise to do 
with children of that grade. We wish boys did not like to see the 
cheap trained bear, but so long as they do we presume it is a good 
thing to give it to him in his Reader, especially since the moral of 
the story is good. 

The Third Reader is more definitely instructive than the lower 
ones, a language exercise being introduced occasionally with selec- 
tions and illustrations; science, biography, and nature are the 
fields from which the selections are drawn. Children at this age 
are appreciative of this kind of work. The Fourth Reader has 
some admirable directions for teacher and pupil; definitions after 
each selection come at an age when the child can appreciate and use 
them, The biographical sketches of the authors of many of the 
selections are a valuable feature. The notes after some lessons 
are suggestive; questions after others profitable; and occasional 
language lessons add much by way of variety. 


PuysicAL Grocrapuy. Appletons’ American Standard 
Geographies. Based on the Principles of the Science of Educa- 
tion. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The publishers have given the schools a thoroughly Acientific 

hysical geography prepared by ten specialists, than whom no men 

ies their distinctive subjects better, can teach more effectively, 
or write about them more skillfully. It would be next to impossi- 
ble for any one author, however versatile or brilliant, to treat of all 
these subjects as well as these ten have done it. The professor of 
geology and paleontology of Columbia College, of geology and 
mineralogy at Dartmouth, of botany at Columbia, the chief geog- 
rapher of the United States Geological Survey, an expert of the 
National Museum, the ornithologist of the Department of Agri- 
culture, the gem expert of Messrs. Tiffany & Company, have lent 
themselves to the production of this work. It is needless to say 
that it is the product of painstaking and critical study on the part 
of these teachers and experts. The editor has clearly made it his 
essential aim to supply the useful elements in an inviting and 
assimilable form. 
it must not be understood, however, as is always suspected in 
such cases, that these men, on account of their prominence and sci- 
entific scholarship, have produced a dry and uninteresting book,— 
quite the reverse. They have popularized the study of physical 
geography. While it is complete, it is not encumbered with weari- 
some details; while it is carefully condensed, it has not excluded all 
attractive matter. The authors seem to have accomplished the de- 
sired end in keeping it fresh while making it thorough. The book 
has an advantage in being able to present the most recent views in 
voleanology and earthquakes, with illustrations to the present time ; 
the latest discoveries in ocean currents are also given. The subject 
of climate is probably more thoroughly treated here than it could 
have been without recent developments, because of the attention 
given to the subject by the government and the recent study of 
cyclonic storms. The illustrations and maps are helpful as well as 
beautiful. 

First YEAR IN Latin. With exercises on the inflections 

and the principal rules of syntax; also extracts from Cesar’s 

Gallic War, with special and general vocabularies and notes. By 

George Stuart, A. M., Professor of Latin in the Central High 

School, Philadelphia. Philadelphia: Eldredge & Co., 1887. 

Cloth, 272 pp., 74¢x5. Mailing Price, 95 cents. 

This pretty little volume, the latest in the ‘‘ Chase and Stuart 

Series’’ that has met our eyes, shows familiarity on the part of its 

author with the requirements of modern preparatory schools, and 

has many good features. It is intended to be complete in itself, 
without the parallel use of a grammar. The verb is introduced 
early, prepositions are freely employed, vocabularies of moderate 
size precede each set of exercises, and ample opportunity is given 
for practice and drill. The fact that nearly all Latin phrases are 
taken from Latin authors insures good style, but makes the interest 
of the student a little less. So large a proportion of the vocabulary 
comes from Cesar that the pupil should be able to advance rapidly 
in the Gallic War on completion of it. Good provision has been 
made for a right knowledge of quantity. The treatment of imper- 
sonal verbs is particularly full and lucid; that of the gerundive is 
brief but accurate, and that of the subjunctive in conditions some- 
what too meagre. 
The type, though small, is very clear, and excellent in variety. 

Certain styles of it, as in the italies of the notes, are not helpful to 

the eyesight of the pupils; buat possibly the size of _the book com- 

pels the use of such fonts. On the whole, the book is a good speci- 
men (but not, perhaps, the best one) of the modern textbook for 


Tur OrpER or Worps, in the Ancient Languages, com- 
pared with that of the Modern Languages. By Henri Weil. 
Translat«d with notes and additions. By Charles W. Super, 
Ph. D., President of the Ohio University. Boston : Ginn & Ce, 
1887, Cloth, 814 

The student of the ancient classics is led, in entering upon the 
study of these languages in the original text, te notice and inquire why 
the order of words is so different from the English. In this work of 
Prof. Weil, a lucid and systematie guide to the study of these diver- 
gencies is furnished. He claims that the “‘ order of words” in the 
ancient languages is not so much unlike the modern as is commonly 
supposed. He shows the principle of the order of words, the rela- 
tion between the order of words, and the ‘‘ Syntactic Form of the 
Proposition,’’ and the relation between words of the ‘* Rhetorical 
Accent,’’ and claims that ‘‘ the syntactic march is not the march of 
ideas.’ The true principle is to trace’in words the faithful image 
of thought ; the order of words ought to reproduce the order of 
ideas, and these two orders ought to be identical. He favors a 
classification of languages in respect to construction, and points out 
the order of words and rhetorical emphasis. This work is admirably 
calculated to remove obstacles that lie in the path of the student 
of the ancient classic tongues, and find design and symmetry where 
irregularity seems to exist. ~ 
CHAUVENET’s TREATISE ON ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. 
Revised and abridged by W. E. Byerly, Professor of Mathe- 
matics in Harvard University. Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott 
Company. Cloth, 74x 5, 322 pp. Price, $1.20, 
The student of geometry should be made to think and reason 
for himself. It is not enough that he acquire the ability to under- 
stand and be able to demonstrate a few sets of propositions. He 
needs to gain the power to grasp and prove any simple geometrical 
truth that may come before him. his power can never be ac- 
quired by memorizing propositions and their demonstrations, but is 
gained by systematic practice in devising proofs of new and origins! 
propositions. The author of this work recognizing this fundamen- 
tal principle, has made this book with a view to compel the student 
to develop proofs for himself. The book opens with complete dem- 
onstrations of main propositions, and gradually condenses them 
until at length mere hints are given, by the aid of which the full 
proofs are to be developed. Numerous theorems and problems are 
given as exercises for practice in original work. The Elements of 
Plane Geometry are presented in five books, to which is added a 
syllabus containing the axioms, the postulates, and captions of the 
main theorems and corollaries, to aid the student and teacher in re- 
views. Four books are devoted to Geometry of Space, with Exer- 
cises and a Syllabus of Propositions in Solid Geometry, Theorems, ete. 


Tue CottrGe AND THe Cuurcu. Tue “ How I was 
Educated ’’ papers, and denominational ‘‘ Confessions.’’ From 
The Forum Magazine. New York: DD, Appleton & Co. 1887. 
This series of papers which has already done service for the 
amusement of the public, in the pages of The Forum, is now issued 
in a neat volume. The first part of the collection on ‘‘ How I Was 
Educated,’’ contains much curious information, and many valuable 
suggestions from eminent men. As most of the authors are educa- 
tors, their answers to the question naturally take the form, in many 
instances, of ‘‘ How I Ought to have been Educated,’’ and thus 
furnish useful suggestions to many inquiring minds. ‘The selection 
of writers inthis series embraces some distinguished names. Begin- 
ning with Edward Everett Hale and Thomas W. Higginson, each of 
whose sketches is fresh and characteristic, seven presidents of col- 
leges, with the Chancellor of Chautauqua University, and Prof. 
Wm. T. Harris, complete the series. It would seem as if there 
ought to be wisdom enough derived from the experience of these 
men to settle most of the important questions connected with 
education. 

The ‘‘Confessions’’ are anonymous, and therefore can hardly, with 
strict propriety, be called ingenuous. They sound just like some 
confessions which are heard in prayer-meeting, the frank acknowl- 
edgement of other people’ssins. They are just such confessions as 
the authors probably would not think of making if their names were 
appended. Nevertheless, they are entertaining, and thus the pur- 
pose of The Forum is gained. For the same reason the book is one 
which will easily find readers, and from the reading many will doubt- 
less derive profitable hints. 


Tue September issues of the popular “ Ticknor’s Paper 
Series’’ will be Patty’s Perversities, by Arlo Bates, and A Modern 
Instance, by W. D. Howells. On account of the success of this se- 
ries the publication will be continued semi-monthly hereafter. 


Davip Linpstey has published The Short- 
hand Exercise Book, embodying a new and improved style for the 
use of ‘cultivated people,’’ and for all writing purposes; alse 
adapted to the use of students of ‘‘ takigraphy’’ and all the ‘* fonog- 
raphies,’’ in five parts, with key. Author’s address, 1539 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Joun B. ALvEN, 393 Pearl street, New York, has pub- 
lished in small pamphlet form The Delusion of Tonics, by George H. 
Taylor, author of ‘* Health by Exercise.’’ His distinction between 
‘** delusive’’ and ‘‘ non-delusive’’ tonics is one that will open wide 
the field of discussion. He claims that all creatures maintain their 
strength by their activities, and that all of the drugs included in 
the list of ‘‘tonics’’ are hurtful, and weaken the physical and 


mental powers. 


A. Lovett & Co., New York, have just published 
Greater America, Hits and Hints, by a foreign resident; price, 50 
cents. “Et shows the influence of the spirit of American life upon 
skeptical foreigners. He came a skeptic, became a convert to our 
institutions, and then in turn assumes the role of eritic. His 
‘‘ hits’? are numerous, and in many cases warranted, and his 
‘* hints ’’ will go into the crucible of American politics, and prob- 
ably will come out essentially ‘‘ Americanized.’’ The book will 
richly repay reading, as it treats of timely topicsin a pungent style. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Social Purity and the White Cross; price, 15 cents. New York: The 
hilanthropist. 

Pte Constitution of the United States, The Declaration of Independ- 

ence, and Articles of en price, 10 cents. Philadelphia : 
.and J. W. Johnson & Co. 

in the Interior of (Vol. IL.); by Mungo Park; price, 

ts. New York: Casse Jo. 
fo | Sao by Sarah K. Bolton; price, $1.50. New 
k: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

or Stenotypography : A_ System of Condensed Printing; 

by Henry H. Brown. Battle Creek, Mich.: F. W. Dunning. 

Macmillan’s Geographical Series: The Teaching of Geography; by 

Archibald Geikie; price, 60 cents. London: Macmillan & Co. 

Button’s Inn; by Albion W. Tourgee; price, $1.25. Boston: Roberts 

hers. 
Bre jhort History of England; by Cyril Ransome, M.A.; price, $1.50, 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


the first year in Latin. How much easier the path is made than 


in the days of yore! 


The Practical Elements of Rhetoric; by John Y. Genung, Ph.D.; 
price, $1.40. Boston: Ginn & Co, , 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY AS- 
SOCIATION. 


THE 


Yesterday there landed on our wharves some of 
the returning excursionists of this Association, 
which has prolonged the session of week before 
last by an extended trip for observation and recre- 
ation from Thousand Islands down the St. Law- 
rence to Montreal and Quebec, and down through 
the river and gulf to Pictou and thence to Halifax 
and Annapolis, whence they have returned by boat 
direct to Boston or New York. 

The librarians, journalists, and their friends 
who have enjoyed this trip will doubtless give a 


good report of themselves in early numbers of the 
Library Journal and in the columns of our news- 


rs. 
PT he papers read at the meeting at Thousand 
Islands, and the discussions which followed, were 
some of them of great interest and value to all 
teachers. This meeting adds another proof of the 
closeness of the relations of teacher and librarian 
in the improved methods of the newer education. 


school can codperate with mutual help. The re- 
sults already there achieved are worthy the atten- 
tion of all teachers. : : 

Perhaps the most original and interesting paper 
to teachers was by a teacher, Miss Mary E. Burt, 
of the Jones School, Chicago, on ‘‘ The Relation 
of Literature to School Work.’’ It would be im- 
possible to do justice to this paper by any abstract 
or description of it. She took extreme _radica 
views on the uselessness of written examinations 
for young children. She spoke of the weariness 
to teachers of endless hours over examinations, that 
only tend to check their growth, and contrasted 
with this the inspiration of great thoughts in the 
beautiful masterpieces of literature. We would 
like to see her whole address given in your col- 
umns, not because we can accept all her extreme 
views, but because we would like to find some sub- 
stitute for the horrid grind of nerve and brain- 
tissue, some more efficient and less mechanica 
means of asertaining the progress of mental evolu- 
tion, than this which she compared to that of the 
gardener, who is continually pulling up his young 
plants to see how far the tender fibres have been 
pushed out into the rich soil. While her views 
were very clearly and sharply expressed, she does 
not differ from those who believe in the inspiration 


From the opening address of the president, Wm. 
F. Poole, of the Chicago Publie Library, to the 
trenchant paper of Miss Burt, of the Jones School, 
alse of Chicago, there was constant proof of the 
unity of purpose and the possibility of practical 
codperation in the best work of the school and the 
library in inspiring and training the young. J 

The president explained that the term public 
library has, or may have, the *‘ same restricted sig- 
nification which is attached to the term public 
school, namely a municipal institution, established 
and regulated by state laws, supported by local 
taxation, and administered for the benefit of all 
the residents of the municipality which supports 
it.’ He traced the history of the origin and 
rapid growth of the institution as thus defined, 
which has all been within the past thirty-five 
years. We will not attempt to trace the progress 
of this growth from Sir Anthony Panizzi, of the 
British Museum in England, and Mr. George 
Ticknor, in the Public Library of Boston, to its 
present vast proportions, but will refer our readers 
to the address itself. We will give, however, a 
quotation or two from this admirable address, as 
bearing upon certain questions now under discus- 
sion, as to the purpose of public libraries in gen- 
eral, and incidentally the question how to furnish 
supplementary reading for our schools. He says: 

** It was fortunate that the public library sys- 
tem started where it did, and under the super- 
vision of the eminent men who constituted the 
first board of trustees of the Boston Public Library. 
Mr. George Ticknor was the person who mapped 
out the sagacious policy of that library,—a policy 
which has never been improved, and which has 
been adopted by all public libraries in this coun- 
try, and in its main features by the free libraries 
of England.”’ 

** In his biography by Mr. Hillard,—one of the 
most charming of American books,—is a letter of 
his (Mr. Ticknor’s) written to Mr. Everettin 1851, 
giving his views as to what the new Boston Library 
should be. His main purpose, he said, would be 
to encourage a love of reading, and to create an ap- 
petite for it. ‘I would,’ he said, ‘establish a li- 
brary which differs from all free libraries yet at- 
tempted; I mean one in which any poprflar book 
tending to moral and intellectual improvement, 
shall be furnished in such number of copies that 
many persons can be reading the same book at the 
same time, in short, that not only the best books 
of all sorts, but the pleasant literature of the day 
shall be made accessible to the whole people when 
they most care for it,—that is, when it is fresh and 
new. I would, therefore, continue to buy addi- 
tional books of this class almost as long as they 
are asked for, and thus, by following the popular 
taste,—unless it should demand something injuri- 
ous,—create a real appetite for healthy reading. 
This appetite once formed will take care of itself. 
It will in a great majority of cases demand better 
and better books.’ ”’ 

The italics are ours. 

It is for the teacher to see that his pupils, while 
under his care, form a taste for good reading, that 
they learn with all their other learning how to 
read, that they may be able to make good use of 
their hours of leisure during all their after life. 

There was a very suggestive paper by Prof. H. 
B. Adams, of the Johns Hopkins University, on 
the formation of classes in special subjects in con- 
nection with classrooms in public libraries, where, 
from the stores of books and maps and other illus- 
trations, might be collected all that bears on any 
subject under consideration. He advocated the 
employment of “= teachers, perhaps from the 
university, as in England, in starting a class and in 
getting together the most helpful books. Thus 
classes in political economy, for all, especially for 
those engaged in trade; in mathematics, or chem- 
istry, for use in the arts; in architecture for build- 
ers, etc., might be formed and assisted. Teachers 
will see how they might in many ways apply this 
method if they can have a classroom in the public 
library, with an ample table, furnished with such 
books as readily suggest themselves. 

_ “The Possibilities of Libraries in Manufactur- 
ing Communities ’’ was the title of an intensely 
interesting and very suggestive paper by Mrs. M. 
A. Sanders, of Pawtucket, R. In this she 
showed how the librarian, acting as teacher, by 
strong, personal interest in the young people who 
come to the library, can lead to the reading of 
better books, or from a knowledge of the contents 
of books can, by giving the right book at the right 
time, often help the young to pass successfully 
the crises of character that come often to the best. 

Mr. 8. 8. Green, of Worcester, gave a very help- 
ful paper on the relations of schools and libraries. 
Mr. Green, in Worcester, is probably doing more 


of great books and trust more to the effect of 
their frequent use than to more direct and gener- 
ally less effective methods. To secure the best re- 
sults, the bibliographical knowledge of the librarian 
must be united to practical, personal application 
by the true teacher. 

The great interest and faith of the librarians 
present, in all earnest educational efforts of libra- 
ries and librarians and teachers, was frequently 
shown, both by words uttered and by generous 
applause, whenever any essayist or speaker de- 
scribed results already attained, or made a plea for 
more earnest or more varied exertion. 

The Association showed in many ways how 
thoroughly its members would welcome the most 
active cobperation of teachers. 

SoLon F. 


WELLESLEY GRADUATES. 


Students from Wellesley College who have ac- 
cepted new positions for the school year 1887-8 : 


Alice Abbott, Rochester, N. H. 
Jessie KE. Allen, B.A.,’87, Mra. Clark’s School, Nashville, 


Tenn. 
Bessie W. Ballord, B.S.,’87, High Schoo!, Davenport, Ia. 
Grace J. Barker, High School, Wakefield, Mass. 
Mary J. Brewster, K.A., Cambridge, Mass. 
Elizabeth W. Braley, b.A., '86, Prep. Sch., Rutland, Vt. 
Lena Britton, St. Paul, Minn. 
Anne L. Barrett, B.A., ’87, Fruita, Col. 
Veviona W. Buffum, #.A., Oak Grove, Amherst, Mass. 
Belle Bronk, Classica! School, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kate L. Clark, B.A.,’'87, High School, Newport, R. I. 
Sarah H. Conant, B.S.,’87, Northfield Seminary, Mass. 
Ella M. Cook, B., High School, Aurora, Lil. 
Clara Cornell, B., High School, Bedford, Ia. 
Harriet E. Crouch, B.S., High School, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Mary E. Critchlow, Glendale College, Ohio. 
Caroline 8. Crocker, B.A.,’87, Harcourt P1., Gambier, O. 
Daisy Crownshield, B.S.,’87, Free Acad., Corning, N. Y. 
Bertha L. Deane, B.A.,'87, Mrs. Jack’s Sch., Hazleton, Pa. 
Bertha Dennis, B.A., '85, High School, Rockford, Ill. 
Mary M. DeVeny, K.S.,’83, Bryn Mawr Sch., Baltimore, Md. 
Helen A. Dunlap, Prin. High School, Chatfield, Ia. 
Emily M. Evans, B.S.,'87, Northfield Seminary, Mass. 
Julia A. Ellis, B.A.,’84, High School, Natick, Mass. 
Adele U. Evers, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Catherine A. Fall, High School, Dysart, Ia. 
Anna ©. Fockens, Norma! School, Spearfish, Dak. 
Isabel G. French, B.S., Principal Mt. Holyoke Seminary, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Ida F. Foster, Greenfield, Mass. 
&. L. Fuller, B.S.,’87, Franklin Sch., Germantown, Pa. 
S. K. Green, B.A.,’83, Miss Platt’s Sch., Englewood, N. J. 
Vesta ©. Greer, W iley Institute, Peking, China. 
H. Gregory, B.A.,'87, Mount’n Sem., Birmingham, Pa. 
N. Goddard, B.A.,’86, Miss Kelly’s Sch., Charleston, 8. C. 
Maud Hadley, High School, Lowell, Mass. 
Nellie M. Hardy, B.A.,’88, Rye Seminary, Rye, N. Y. 
Lena B. Heath, Paterson, N. J. 
Helen A. Hawks. B.A ,’87, Seven Gables, Bridgeton, N. J. 
Kate A. W. Hitchcock, B.S.,'85, Mt. Holyoke Seminary, 
_ Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Edna Hale, St. Mary’s Hall, Faribault, Minn. 
Elizabeth G. Hubbard, Lyndon Hall, Poughkeepsie, N. J. 
Mary E. Hayden, B.S.,’86, Northfield Seminary, Mass. 
Louise Hannum, Yankton College, Dakota. 
Cornelia Judson, J apan. 
Helen Jewett, B.S.,'84, Home School, Everett, Mass. 
Alice Jones, B.A., 83, High School. Abington, Mass. 
Mary F. Hurlburt, B.S., Miss Abbott's School, Prov- 
idence, R. I. 
Gertrude King, Mount Allison College, Sackville, N. B. 
Catherine R. Kelsey, Abbott Academy, Andover, Mass. 
— + Hendrick, B.A.,'85, Wellesley School, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
Anna Leach, Halifax, N. 8. 
Louise P. Langford, B.A.,’83, Miss Lockwood's Scb., N.Y. 
B.A., '87, Miss Perrin’s School, New 
Mary McMartin, Harcourt Place, Gambier, O. 
Irene M. Mead, Norma! School, Winona, Minn. 
Harriet L. Merrow, b.S.,°86, High Sch., Plymouth, Mass. 
a H. Merriam, Wayland Academy, Beaver Dam, Wis. 
Emily Murdock, K.A., ’83, Tabor College, Tabor, Ia. 
Ida Z. Moxom, Miss Salisbury’s School, New York, N. Y. 
Mary H. Morse, Griswold School, Lyme, Conn. 
me A Middlekauff, St. Mary’s Hall, Faribault, Minn. 
Emily Norcross, M.A.,’84, Roxbury High School, Mass. 
Mabel Nevins, B.A., '87, High School, 8. Manchester, Ct. 
Bessie Noyes, B.A., ’82, India. 
Mary T. Noyes, B.A.,’87, Western Seminary, Oxford, 0. 
Mary A. Pew, Organist and Music Teacher, Hazleton Pa. 
Mary Poole, Japan. : 
Ella Prous, Northfield Seminary, Mass. 
Clara B. Potwin, B.A.,’85, Formosa, Fla. 
Emily M. Robinson, B.A., '86, Homer Academy, N. Y 
Mina D. Rounds, B.A., ’'87, Cottage Sem., Clinton, N. ¥ 
Rosena D. Rowe, Northfield Seminary, Mass. ; 
Boots, Cleveland, oO. 
Marion I. Smith, B.A.,’87, High Sch., Marb! 
Elise N. Sorge, Harcourt Place, Gambier, 
Maud A. Stowe, St. Mary’s Hall, Memphis, Tenn. 
Martha G. Tyler, B.A.,’83, Barnard Sch., New York, N.¥ 
Delia M. Taylor, M.A., '87, Harcourt Piace, Gambier. 0: 
Nellie Tilton, B.A.,’86, High School, Clinton, Mass. 
Clara Vanderveer, Hitchcock High Sch., Brimfield Mass 
Alice N. Vant, B.A..’87, Mrs. Shaw’s Sch., Boston. Mass. 
Marg'’t Waterman, B.A.,’81, Oak Grove, Amherst, Mass. 
Myra F. Weld, B.A., 87, Granville College, Ohio. ‘ 
H. J. Wells, B.A.,’87, Tilden Sem., W. Lebanon, N. H. 
Sarah K. White, Roland Hall. Salt Lake, Utah. 
Maud Wilkinson, Denison, Texas. 
Annie H. Williams, B.A., ’87, Corning, Iowa. 
Mabe! ing, B.A ,’87, High Sch.., yellesley Hills, Mass 
Mary C. Wiggin, B.A.,’85. Paterson Sem., Paterson, N. J. 
Mary E. Whipple, B.A.,’79, Prin. High Sch., Circleville, 0. 
Jessie L. Waterman, Des Moines, lowa. : 
F. L. Whittlesley, B.A., 84, Harcourt P1., Gambier, 0. 
Clara R. Walker, B.A.,’36, Stanstead Coll., Stanstead, P.Q 
Mary C. Walker, B.A.,’83. Wheaton Sem. Norton, Mass. 
Mary M. Yardley, High School, Titusville, Pa. . 


Many of the positions were obtained through th 
Wellesley College Teachers’ Registry. 


— For larger salaries or change of location, ad- 
dress Teachers’ Coiperative Association, 170 State 


than any other one to show how the library and 


street, Chicago; Orville Brewer, Manager. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
State Editor, F. B. GAULT, Pueblo. ; 

CoLoRADO. — The organ of the Republican 
party of Weld County has this to offer concerning 
a worthy school officer: ‘* County Supt. Cooke, ac- 
cording to present appearances, will be renominated 
by the Republicans. Mr. Cooke has done well in 
the office, and there seems to be no good reason 
why he should not be his own successor.” 

A dynamo of one hundred candle power has 
been ordered for the Agricultural College. Its 
present use will be in scientific experimentation, 
but its ultimate use will be in lighting the college. 

We are glad to give place to this announcement 
of a new recruit to our pedagogical ranks : Miss 
Antoinette C. Rogers, of Watertown, N. Y., has 
been engaged to fill the vacancy in the normal de- 
partment of Longmont College, caused by the res- 
ignation of Mrs. J. K. Brown. Miss Rogers is a 
graduate of the Oswego State Normal. After 
graduating in the regular normal course she re- 
mained another year in order to pursue a special 
course of study having direct reference to the prac- 
tice of teaching. 

Co. Supt. Freeman thus reports from Fremont 
County : Fremont County lacks good teachers. 
One half of those who fill the schools this year are 
strangers. Grades on examination are very poor, 
the average on arithmetic being but 55%. District 
2 (Florence) will build a fine $5,000 schoolhouse, 
—brick, two-story, two rooms. It will be after 
the most approved style of architecture. The 
school will be in charge of E. F. Nichols, of Pueblo, 
assisted by his wife. Coal Creek builds one new 
room at a cost of $1,000. This school will be in 
charge of Lee Champion, of Des Moines, Ia., as- 
sisted by A. L. Jeffry, of Indiana ; Miss Celia 
Hedges, Kansas; Ella H. Clark, Illinois; and 
Sadie E. Wiley, Illinois. 

Mrs. Kelton has just returned from a summer's 
vacation in Canada, her former home. She will 
teach in South Cafion. 

State Editor, ORION C. SCOTT, Oskaloosa. 

Iowa.—C. E. Locke is elected principal of 
schools at Florence, Kan., and has as assistants 
Perley D. Turner, Mrs. Lida Lyle, Miss Emma 
Miller, T. Atkinson, and J. T. Cherrington. 

Principal C. A. Hart, of Grinnell schools, ac- 
cepts the charge of Knoxville for this year. He 
takes with him as wife one of his Grinnell teachers 
to whom he was married in June. 

Mr. Elmer E. White, principal the past year of 
the Storm Lake High School, has accepted the 
principalship of the schools of First Ward, Oska- 
loosa. Vice Miss Ella L, Regan who has so accept- 
ably filled the position for seven years, declines a 
reélection. that she may accept a position East at a 
higher salary. 

Mrs. Virginia K. Logan, for several years the 
efficient teacher of music in the Oskaloosa city 
schools, after two years service singing one of the 
principal parts in the Thomas Orchestra has re- 
turned to her home in Oskaloosa. 

The uumber of pupils enrolled in the State Nor- 

mal School, the past year, was gentlemen 117, 
ladies 318, total 435. The number of graduates 
the past June, in the third year class 20, in the 
fourth year class 14. 
Cornell College Annual and Quinquennial Cata- 
logue, 1857—1887, has been issued, showing 17 
graduates last June, 32 in the junior class; the 
total enrollment for the year, 577. The whole 
number of alumni 328. This college has granted 
but 36 honorary degrees,—M.A. 15, M.S. 1, D.D. 
16, Ph.D. 2, LL.D. 2. State Senator Ben McCoy 
is a graduate of the class of ’68. 


VIRGINIA.—A Baptist Female Seminary has 
been established at Glade Spring, in the south- 
western part of Virginia, with Marcellus M. Har- 
grove, A.M., as principal. 

Rev. Dr. J. M. Rawlings, pastor of the Second 
Presbyterian Church of Lynchburg, has resigned 
to accept the position of Chaplain to the University 
of Virginia. The chaplain is not a regular officer 
of the university, but is elected by the faculty for 
a term of two years, and is supported by the vol- 
untary contribution of professors and students. 
The chaplain is selected in rotation from the lead- 
ing religious denominations in the state. 

Several of the Virginia cities and towns are 
moving in the direction of larger and better school 
buildings. Staunton, a town of about 8,000 in- 
habitants, has just decided to put up several new 
school buildings, one of them to cost $15,000. 
Virginia has an unusually large number of ex- 
cellent private high schools and academies, all of 
which opened in September. 


PENNSYLVANIA,—President Cleveland has ac- 
cepted an invitation tendered him by the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, the Philadelphia Library, 
American Philosophical Society, Franklin Insti- 
tute, College of Physicians, Law Academy, and 
Historical Society, to attend a banquet to be given 
in his honor, at the Academy of Music, Philadel- 
phia, Saturday evening, the 17th inst. 

_ The Allegheny High School Committee has de- 
cided to receive competitive plans for a high school 
building, not to cost more than $50,000, 

Frank L. Todd, private teacher in the family of 
ex-Senator slope of Oakland. Cal., for two 
years past, has accepted a professorship in Trinit 
Hall College at Washington. r 

Prof. J. E. Garvin, of Jackson Centre, has been 
elected to the chair of Languages in Waynesburg 
College. He graduated from this college in 1886 
taking first honors, and has since been professor of 
Greek and Latin in Odessa College, Mo. 

A consignment of valuable geological speci- 
mens was received recently by the Pittsburg Board 
of Education. They are in possession of Professor 


NEW ENGLAND, 
MAINE. 


— Professor Wadsworth, Natural History, 
Colby, has resigned to accept the presidency of 
the School of Mines, Michigan. A great loss to 
Colby. 

— The freshman class at Bowdoin numbers 
over forty,—the largest for several years. 

— The freshman class at Bates counts about 
forty,—largest ever entered. 

— The Oak Grove Seminary buildings, at Vas. 
salboro, have been totally destroyed by fire. One 
student is supposed to have perished in the flames. 
This is a severe blow to Principal Jones, one of 
the very best teachers in New England. 

— F. A. Libby, Bowdoin ’85, goes to Bridgton 
Academy, as assistant. 0. D. Sewall, Bowdoin 
’87, goes to Gorham High School. Mr. Wright, 
Bates ’86, and Miss Tracy, Bates ’86, are princi- 
pal and assistant at Monmouth Academy.——Mr, 
H. Dow, Colby ’87, goes to the high school at 
Williamsburg, Mass. Mr. Alfred Snow, Colby 
‘87, becomes principal of the high school at Al- 
bion. Mr. 0. L. Beverage, Colby ’87, becomes 
principal of Hallowell High School. 

— Coburn Classical Institute began its fall ses- 
sion Tuesday, Aug. 30, with 125 pupils. Dr, 
Hanson, the veteran principal, returns with re- 
newed health to his work. 

— Mr. J. A. Cone, the new teacher at the Bow- 
doinham High School, was for three years con- 
nected with the schools of Honolulu, first as 
teacher of a select English school and afterward 
as an organizer of schools on the various islands 
of the Sandwich group. In one school which he 
there established, there were nine distinct nation- 
alities represented. 

— Mr. Emerson Rice, of Boothbay, a graduate 
of the last class at Dartmouth, has been appointed 
submaster of the Hyde Park (Mass.) High School. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


— One thousand dollars has been contributed by 
J. Reed Whipple, of Boston, Mass., toward de- 
fraying the expenses of rebuilding the school 
building at New Boston, recently destroyed by 
fire. 
— The Noble Fitting School of Boston has en- 
gaged as teacher of mathematics and English, Mr. 
Albert E. Hadlock, of Milford, who graduated 
from Dartmouth last June with high honors. 

— The Conant High School, at East Jaffrey, 
opened Monday, Aug. 20, with Miss Sarah E. 
Robbins as principal, and Miss Mary E. Phelps 
assistant. Forty pupils were present and the num- 
ber will probably be increased. The primary 
school has over sixty pupils with Miss Annie F, 
Crombie as teacher. 

VERMONT. 


— The Goddard Seminary of Barre is better 
equipped than usual this fall. A graduate of 
Tufts College has been made principal. It has 
full common English and preparatory courses. 

— The fall term of Vermont Academy began 
Sept. 6. 

~ S. M. Pingree, of Hartford, recently deplored 
in a public speech the lack of patriotic, soul- 
stirring selections in the modern reader. 

— Miss Rowena Pollard and Miss Clara L. Prior, 
formerly teachers in Black River Academy at 
Ludlow have gone to Kansas as teachers, It isa 
short-sighted policy which withholds from our best 
teachers sufficient pay to keep them at home, 
Our educational institutions is not reached 
such a high standard of merit that we can afford 
to lose many of our really good teachers. 

— The Rutland Herald bewails the decay of the 
old style academy as one of the saddest facts of 
Vermont history. lf the academies have been 
driven to the wall, which we are not prepared to 
believe has, or ever will take place, it must be be- 
cause better institutions have succeeded them. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

— Miss Martha J. Roberts has been elected an 
assistant in the Salem High School. 
— Miss Kate P. Richardson, for the past year 
teacher of physics in the Cambridge English High 
School, has resigned, that she may give undivided 
attention to a scholar of older growth, Mr. Daniel 
Crowley, a young, enterprising, Danvers lawyer, to 
whom she is soon to be married. 
— The Bridgewater State Normal School has 
87 applicants, of whom 73 were received. This 
school now numbers 222, one fourth of whom are 
men. ‘This is 20 more than the school has had 
before in its history, and more than 20 more than 
there are seats for, every nook and corner of the 
hall being occupied. The prosperity and popular 
ity of the state normal schools is one of the best 
signs of the times. 
— The Clark University building at Worcester 
is progressing rapidly toward completion. It will 
probably be under cover before cold weather. 

CANTON-EASTON.—On another page will be 
found an account of the successful establishment 
of the cooking-school system in the town of Canton, 
Mass. (For the engraving and for many of the 
details we are indebted to the Boston Herald.) 
The trustees of the Oakes Ames Fund became se 
much interested in the work done in Canton that 
they established a cooking-school for the girls of 
Easton. During the coming year Miss Willey, 
under whose management the Canton School has 
so signally thrived, will divide her time equally be- 
tween these two towns. With Mr. Augustus 
Hemenway in Canton, and the Ameses in Easton, 
Superintendent Bates’ district does not lack funds 
for educational purposes. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
— The Rhode Island Institute of Instruction 
will meet in Music Hall, Providence, on Oct. ~'; 
28, 29. 
— Rhode Island now has two colleges,—Brow” 


Jillson, of the high school, and form a valuable 


addition to the cabinet of the school. 


University in Providence, and the War College in 
Newport. The session of the War College, of 
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which Admiral Luce is the president, has begun, 
and lectures are now being given on special sub- 
jects not taken at the Naval School at Annapolis 
or West Point. Some of the lecturers are Com- 
mander Bainbridge, Lieut. John F. Meigs, Lieut. 
C. G. Calkins, Assistant Naval Constructor Gate- 
wood, and Medical Director Dean. Captain 
Mahan is in charge of the school at present. 

— The new Lenthal School Building in the fifth 
ward, Newport, was dedicated Saturday, Sept. 3 
This is one of the finest school buildings in the 
state. On the occasion alluded to, addresses were 
made by Hon. T. B. Stockwell, Gen. T. J. Mor- 
gan, Rev. M. Van Horne, Hon. John P. Sanborn, 
ex-Lieutenant Governor Fay, Col. F. G. Harris, 
Superintendent Littlefield, Mr. Henry W. Clarke, 
and Hon. Thomas Coggeshall. 

— The State Normal School has opened the 
autumn session with a very large attendance, every 
seat being occupied. During the past summer 
very extensive repairs have been made on the 
building. 

Brown University.—The Corporation Meeting 
was held in the chapel, University Hall, Wednes- 
day, Sept. 7. A report made for the faculty by 
Professor Davis shows that admitting students to 
college on certificates from well-established schools 
has been found very satisfactory. —— The president 
of the College reported on admitting young ladies 
to the freshman and sophomore classes, that it 
eould not be done now owing to lack of room to 
accommodate larger classes than these at present. 
There is a demand for a post-graduate course 
of two years in special subjects,—such as history, 
philosophy, political economy, natural history, 
and modern languages,—and the president proposes 
that the Fellows devise such a plan with « view to 
honoring the course with a proper degree on its 
being successfully completed.——Mr. Horatio N. 
Slater resigned his position as Fellow, having en- 
joyed a very long term of service, and Hon. A. J. 
Jennings of Fall River was qualified as member of 
the corporation, having been elected at the last 
commencement by a large majority. ——The legacy 
of $100,0Q0 received from the estate of the late 
Hon. Geo. F. Wilson will soon be used to erect 
Wilson Hall for a physical laboratory. 

CONNECTICUT. 


— In Stamford, Sept. 3 the Board of Educa- 
tion examined every teacher in the town in physi- 
ology. Hereafter that subject is to be taught. A 
new schoolhouse is being built to relieve the 
crowded condition of the school. 

— Miss Mary Randall is teaching in Bethel. 

— In Manchester Mr. Walter B. Clark, of 
Chaplin, a normal graduate, has been engaged as 

rincipal of the North School, and Miss Mabel 

evins of Easthampton, Mass., a graduate of 
Wellesley, is to be first assistant at the South 
School. 

— After several years service in the West Win- 
sted schools, Miss B. W. Carpenter has gone over 
to East Winsted. 

— Mr. A. D. Sayles has assumed the charge of 
the Williamsville School, assisted by Misses Etta 
Potter and Ellen Tracy. 

— President Angell, of the University of Ann 
Arbor, Mich., is visiting relatives in Lisbon. 

— Misses Adams, Bumstead, and Phillips will 
teach in Lisbon during the coming year. 

— The teachers of the Lebanon public schools 
have successfully passed the state examination in 
Temperance Hygiene. 

— Putnam High School opens the year with 
fifty-four pupils. 

— A natural history museum is probably soon 
to be erected at Bridgeport by Messrs. Barnum 
and Woodman. 

— Miss C. M. Jones is teaching in Hastford. 

— The faculty of Greenwich Academy for the 
coming year is as follows: Rev. F. D. Blakeslee, 
principal; J.C. Packard, mathematics; Herbert 
E. Drake, Greek and Latin; J. H. Cole, com- 
mercial department: Miss A. F. Churchill, modern 
languages; Miss E. M. Greene, music director ; 
Miss Fannie V. Russell, music, vocal and instru- 
mental; Miss Eva Coscarden, elocution; Miss 
Carrie Russell, art department; Miss Mary E. 
Herrick, stenography, ete. 


DIVERS POINTS. 

— The £70,000 which Queen Victoria gave to 
the poor women of her kingdom as a jubilee gift 
will be expended in the training of nurses. 

— On the 14th ult., President Grévy of France 
received over a thousand telegrams congratulating 
him upon the attainment of his eightieth birthday. 

— M. Pasteur, the eminent French scientist, has 
had conferred upon him by the Emperor Francis 


Joseph the decoration of the order of Iron Crown, 
with the title of baron. 


— At the opening of the War College at Newport, 
R. I, on the 5th inst., Capt. W. T. Sampson, superin 
tendent of the Naval Academy,prefaced his remarks 
with a refutation of the objections that had been 
made to the institution and then explained the 
necessity of special instruction in the art of war on 
land as taught in European countries. Referring 
to the criticisms concerning the location of the col- 
lege he said : ‘* This climate is better adapted 
to the development of tough fibre, physical and 
mental, than that of Annapolis. nomy fa- 
vors the union of the two institutions. hile 
officers of mature years do not like to be brought 
into competition with cadets, there is an advantage 
in the promixity of the sea and the possible visits 
from the North Atlantic Squadron. When this 
institution shall be organized and maintained as 
becomes a great nation, [ am confident that, as 


— For increase of salary in your present position 
address Teachers’ 170 
State street, Chicago. 


far as location is concerned, it will be conceded to 
be the finest in the world.’’ 


— The recent convention in Syracuse of the 
Empire State Association of Deaf Mutes well illus- 
trated the great progress that has been made in 
the methods by which this class of people are edu- 
eated. In 1850 the census revealed 10,000 in the 
whole country ; there are now 38,000. At one 
time, being then removed from all congenial 
associations, and left to brood over their mis- 
fortunes, these people were a burden to them- 
selves and friends. Now, however, through 
the thorough training they are given in special in- 
stitutions, they become useful members of society, 
holding responsible and remunerative positions. 
The improvement in their method of conversation 
affords an illustration of the progress which has 
been made in the other branches of their training. 
Their signs are no longer the uncouth and slow 
movements of the fingers spelling out each word ; 
one motion may now express a whole word, and 
sometimes even a whole sentence. At this conven- 
tion they sat in careless attitudes conversing with 
gestures no more demonstrative than those of the 
ordinary energetic man deeply engrossed in con- 
versation, 

— The Paris correspondent of the London News 
says the tract of land lying between Brazil and 
French Guiana, heretofore regarded as a no-man’s 
land, has been declared by its inhabitants an inde- 
pendent country. The republic of Counani, as it 
is called, is 24,000 miles in extent, the coast line 
is 187 miles long, and the population is 700 per- 
sons, one half of whom dwell at Counani, the cap- 


— Attack upon an Irish meeting in Mitchells 
town. The constabulary several times repulsed 
by the crowd; 54 constables and 150 citizens 
injured. 

— One hundred and fifty thousand dollars worth 
of damage done, and 600 people thrown out of 
work, by a fire in the Grant locomotive works at 
Paterson, N. J. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN NERVOUS IRRITABILITY. 
Dr. B. B. Grover, Rushford, N. Y., says: “I 
have prescribed it for nervous irritability, with 
marked results.’’ 


Fr 
MONTHLY READERS 


For Primary, Intermediate, and Grammar School 
grades : CATALOGUES of Books for Supplement- 
ary Reading ; sent on application, 


THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


30 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 
185 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


Free Teachers’ Aids. 


FOWLER & WELLS publish many works which, 
while they are not School Books, are of special in- 
terest to Teachers as Aids in their work. A com- 
plete list of Aids and a back number of the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL Will be sent free to every teacher 
who will send address on postal card. Address 

FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 
775 Broadway, New York. 


ital, in 55 houses. The bulk of these are d d 
ants of Maroons, or slave refugees from Brazil. 
M. Boisset, the agent of the new-fledged republic 
in France, has indicated that his country is French 
in its sympathies. The first issue of the Les Nou- 
velles de France et des Colonies, Journal Officiel de 
la Republique, an interesting penny sheet, contains 
a degree signed at Vanves, a suburban district, by 
the life president, appointing M. Guignes Minister 
of State and Grand Chancellor of the Order of the 
Star of Counani. Another, and older degree, in- 
stitutes the Order of the Star of Counani, of which 
there are to be 10 grand crosses, 20 grand officers, 30 
commanders, 100 officers, and an unlimited number 
of knights. The resources of the country may be 
found in its agricultural products, minerals, timber, 
and cocoa, £7,000 worth of which is annually ex- 
ported, india-rubber, cotton, sarsaparilla, tobacco, 
vanilla, coffee, maize, rice, potatoes, dates, guavas, 
pineapples, oranges, lemons, etc. Breeding horses, 
cattle, and sheep is also very profitable. A line 
of vessels will be run between Counani and Cay- 
enne on one hand, and Para in Brazil on the other. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


— Tornado at Toledo. 

— Cholera decreasing in Italy. 

— Prohibition gains in Missouri. 

— Newburgh, Ont., devastated by fire. 

— Speaker Carlisle’s seat to be contested. 

— Trouble in the New Hampshire Senate. 

— Only a sixty per cent. corn crop expected. 

— Dr. McGlynn’s case may be reopened at Rome. 

— Russia determined upon Ferdinand’s abdica- 
tion. 

— General Buller has resigned his position in 
Ireland. 

— William O’Brien was arrested at Dablin last 
Sunday. 

— Open warfare between Senators Mahone and 
Riddleberger. 

— Excitement in Winnipeg over governmental 
railroad affairs. 

— Five saw-mills worth half a million dollars 
burned at Minneapolis. 

— The Mayflower will hereafter be sailed by 
Capt. Joe Ellsworth. 

— One hundred thousand Pennsylvania miners 
threaten to strike. 

— The loss of a vessel and fifty lives in the En- 
glish Channel reported. 

— The fishermen on the Grand Banks suffered 
terribly in the recent storm. 

— Schooner Niagara foundered in Lake Supe- 
rior. A crew of ten drowned. 

— San Salvador revolutionists have surprised 
and taken the port of La Union. 

— The Porte denies that it has consented to 
Russian intervention in Bulgaria. 

— Marsh T. Polk, the missing Tennessee de- 
faulter, has been found in Mexico. 

— The next meeting of the International Med- 
ical Congress will be held in Berlin. 

— Eight men killed at Sheffield, Eng., by the 
bursting of a gun in process of casting. 

— Heavy floods in Arizona. Twenty miles of 
the South Pacific railroad tracks washed out. 

— Telegraphic communication between Vene- 
zuela and the United States to be established. 

—A famine threatening in Egypt. An over- 
flow of the Nile near Cairo has greatly damaged 
the crops. 

— The Spanish government has released Mr. 
Doane, the American missionary, who was impris- 
oned at Manila. 

— The latest concerning Stanley says that on 
July 12 he was ten days march in the interior, pro- 
ceeding up the Arumiwi. 

— The bakers and confectioners of the United 
States and Canada propose to organize an inter- 
national trade district of their craft. 

— The British Government has granted the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company an annual 
subsidy of £45,000 for mail service. 

— A financial reform inaugurated in Cuba. A 
new superintendent of finances, with experienced 


customs officials, to administrate affairs. 


— The Knights have received a circular from 
General Master Workman Powderly, advising re- 


organization and the formation of national trade 
listri 


KINDERGARTEN. 


The Philadelphia Training School for Kindergart- 
ners (10th year) reopens October ist. 
Mrs. M. L. VAN KIRK, Principal, 
1333 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TEACHERS OF HIGH SCHOOLS 


Are invited to notice the advantage of their gradu- 
ates spending a year or two at 
CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259 Boylston St., Boston, Mass., 

FOR SPECIAL BUSINESS, MODERN LANGUAGES, 
OR GENERAL CULTURE, 

Teachers sending for catalogues are requested to 
name their schools. 


The Story of the Nations, 


A series of graphic historical studies pre- 
senting the stories of the different nations 
which have attained prominence in history. 
The stories are printed in good readable 
type and in handsome 12mo form. They 
are fully illustrated and are furnished with 
maps and indexes. Price, per volume, 


$1.50. 


“ This series is one of the most noteworthy suc- 
cesses of the year in the field of literature and of his- 
tory, and no recent undertaking deserves more 
praise.”’—Cinn. Commercial Gazette. 

“Clearly written and thoroughly entertaining nar- 
ratives.”—N. Y. Tribune. 

“A most admirable series.’’ — Christian Advocate. 


THE LATEST ISSUES ARE: 


XVI. The Story of Assyria. By Z. A. 
Ragozin. Continuing the narrative of ‘‘ The 


Story of Chaldea.’’ 

**A masterly history . - and a most dramatic 
story. . . . The astonishing career of the Assyrian 
Kings is told with much effect, the author never los- 
ing her fire, and holding the reader’s interest to the 
end.’”—N. ¥. Times. 

“A work showing remarkable scholarly attain- 
ments. . This period of history is exceedingly 
fascinating, and has been brought before us 
ina vivid manner. . . . The book is also a valu- 
able aid to our study of the Old Testament history.” 
—Churchman. 


XV. The Story of Alexander’s Em- 
pire. By John P. Mahaffy, Professor of An- 


cient History, Trinity College, Dublin. 

“ Admirably written and copiously illustrated. The 
author’s style is lucid and graphic, and the work is 
remarkable not less for its historic accuracy than for 
its philosophical discussion of influences and results.”’ 
—Public Opinion. 


XIV. The Story of Egypt. 


George Rawlinson. 

“The story is full of picturesque detail, and affords 
a clear and brilliant picture of the fluctuations of 
Egypt’s fortunes.”—Literary World. 


By Prof. 


Descriptive Prospectus of the Series, with list of 
volumes ready and announcements of volumes in 
preparation, sent on application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Publishers, 


London and New York, 
AND ALL DEALERS. 


Wy Century Company’s, “ War 
Book,’’ now ready; first-class part-book canvass- 
ers can secure territory for “ Battles and Leaders of 
the Civil War,” in 32 parts at 50 cents each; beauti- 
fully illustrated; new, criginel. authentic, standard ; 
the value of the work is in the fact that the most 
prominent men on both sides have written it; amon 

the writers are Grant, Sherman, McClellan, Buell, 
Howard, Wallace, Beauregard, Johnston, Wallace, 
and Porter; “The statistics of the War,’ prepared 
at great expense, and everything which would lend 
value has been collected to make this the grandest 
and most complete history of the civil war; the Cen- 
tury Company have expended over $200,000 on this 
pook, which will insure it being a handsome work of 
art; the mapsand illustrations (about 1000) are by the 


PART I. 
Conscious Motherhood ; 


THE EARLIEST UNFOLDING OF THE CHILD IN THE 
CRADLE, NURSERY, AND KINDERGARTEN. 


BY 
EMMA MARWEDEL. 
Supplemented by 


PART II, 


EXTRACTS FROM Pror. W. Preyer’s Psyco- 
PHYSIOLOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS ON HIS 
Own CHILD, CALLED 


The Soul of the Child. 


Price, $1.50. 


CONTENTS. 


CHAPTER I. 
Development of Conscious Motherhood into its Ideal 
“Sacred Motherhood.” 
CHAPTER II. 
Union of Both Sexes in Ideal Parenthood. 
CHAPTER ITI. 

The Child’s Right to an Early Educational Unfold- 
ing, beginning at the Cradle, based on a Scientific 
Conception of the Child’s Nature. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Development of and through the Senses. 

CHAPTER V. 

The Child’s Earliest Conception of Comfort and Dis- 

comfort developing Emotions. 
CHAPTER VI. 

Emotions leading to power of Will and Individual 
Activities. 

CHAPTER VIL. 

The Child’s Individual Activity developing Reason- 
ing Faculties, without the Use of Language. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

The Gradual Steps of learning to Speak, and how to 
use Speech. 

CHAPTER IX. 

Development of Childhood. 

CHAPTER X. 
The Ideal Nursery. 


Miss Marwedel has for many years been a devoted 
student of Froebel, and has well earned the pre-em- 
inence which Miss Peabody assigns to her in a recent 
letter: ‘Jt is evident to me that are to put the 
capstone to the structure of which Froebel laid the 
Soundation.”’ 

The book contains 563 pages, printed in large type, 
and bound in cloth. 

To those who have known of the author’s work in 
San Francisco, or who have heard her expound the 
eae to which she has so earnestly devoted the 

est years of her life, it is not necessary to say more 
than that she has given to the public in this volume 
the results of her best thought and personal experi- 
ence in the application of true educational principles 
to the early unfolding of the child’s capacities. 

No earnest teacher of young children, no mother, 
and no student of child nature can afford to be with- 
out this valuable work. It will be found indispensa- 
ble to the true educator in any sphere, and is espe- 
cially commended to the attention of normal school 
seachers and students. 


THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


30 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON, MAss. 
183, 185, 187 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL, 


A New History of England, 


A Suortr History or ENGLAND FROM 
THE EArRuiest TIMES TO THE PRESENT 
Day. By Cyril Ransome, M. A., Mer- 
ton College, Oxford. 12mo; $1.50. 


The aim of this history is to give a short narra- 
tive of the growth of the British Empire and 
Constitution from the earliest times to the present 
day. 
Brennsed for the higher classes in the public 
schools, and for the teachers in elementary 
schools, 

Sample copies sent by mail, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of priee. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 
31 West 23d Street, New York, 


WANTED, 


In an Industrial School for Boys, a man and wife,— 
the man qualified to manage and the wife to teach. 
A good —- me those adapted to the work. 
A 
— HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a first-class Normal School, a lady teacher,— 
Normal graduate of successful experience,—to teach 
Astronomy, Algebra, Geometry, and Drawing ; sal- 
Also, a half-dozen Normal graduates for 


ary, $600. } 
first-class grammar school positions. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


A Rare Chance 


For the Teacher who desires to secure a fine sub- 
urban residence, every way suitable for a private 
school. Only twenty minutes from Boston, — four 
minutes’ walk from the station, — an elegant House, 
with all modern improvements, containing 22 rooms; 
stable for three horses; 48,000 feet of land, fronting 
two streets ; the whole costing $50,000,— will be 
sold for $12,000. Terms easy. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


very best artists and engravers. MARTIN GARRI- 
SON & CO., 79 Milk St., Boston. 


N.E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. 
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Some Recent Publications. 


] Author. Publisher. Price 
Famous Authors. - - Bolten TY Crowell & Co, NY 
Life. - subbock 

The leasures of Life. Bible. Marsh Geo Routledge «& Sons, NY i bo 
Carmen. - - - 60 
Plays and Poems. - - - Oailvie @ Co, NY BO 
As In a Looking Glass. - Phillips J8 & Co, ! 3 00 
Ballads about Authors. - - - - Spofford D Lothrop Vo, Boston 4 50 
Ballads of Romance and History. - - hs 5 00 
Ringing Ballads. - - - Thorpe 00 

K Primer of Physical Training. - - Anderson Phillips & Hunt, N ¥ : 38 
Rondah; or, 33 Years in a Star. - - Dieudonne T & Peterson & Bros, Phila 40 
The History of a Week (1056). Walford J Lovell Co, NY 
Cripps, the Carrier. - - - Blackmore A Lovell & Co, NY 50 
Greater America. - ve Co, 100 
The Lollard. - - - Davis Lutheran Pub Soc, P ‘ila 50 
Yachts, Boats, and Canoes. - - Hicks Forest & Strean Pub Co, N ¥Y 3 1 
The Teaching of Geography. . Geikie Macmi an 20, J 150 
A Short History of England. - Ransome E P Dutton NY 
Practical Elements of Rhetoric. - - Genung Ginn & Co, Boston 35 

- Grant Ticknor & Co, Boston 12 


Confessions of a Frivolous Girl. 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 


WE take pleasure in announcing a new publish- 
ing firm in Chicago, bearing the name of John C. 
Buckbee & Co., located at 122 Wabash Avenue. 
Mr. Buckbee has been, during the last fourteen 
years, an active member of the firm of 8. C. 


Griggs & Co., and on retiring from it brings with 
him several of the valuable books bearing that 
well-known imprint. Among these may be men- 


Wonders of the Railway, Bacon’s Manual of Gest- 


ure, Maértz’s English Literature, Mahan’s Mental | 
eet Raymond’s Orator’s Manual, Dr. Lor-| 


imer’s Isms Old and New, Jesus the World’s Sav- 
ior, and Studies in Social Life: A Review of the 
Principles, Practices, and Problems of Society ; 
and, lastly, two books by Professor Welsh, Essen- 
tials of English and Complete Rhetoric. The new 
firm, additional to these excellent and desirable 
works, will give attention to the issue of textbooks 
for school and college use, and books in general 
literature. Mr. Buckbee has been connected with 
the line of business resumed under these new au 
spices for some twenty-one years. He is backed 
by ample capital, and, with his large experience, 
his fine literary adaptations, and his business tact 
and energy, is sure to justify the confidence he is 
no less sure to win. e extend to him our cordial 


good wishes. 


EVERY school board should avail themselves of 
the present opportunity to place a set of Johnson's 
Universal Cyclopedia in the school library for the 
use of all the pupils. It will aid them in their 
studies, encourage them to make progress, and be 
a benefit to the community. Every library should 
have a set of these works, so complete, so fresh, 
so late. Let it be-known that our citizens appre- 
ciate good reading matter, and are willing to en- 
courage a laudable enterprise by subscribing for 


the best, the cheapest, the latest Cyclopwdia extant. 


WE would advise our readers to read carefully 
the announcements of A. C, Armstrong & Son, of 
714 Broadway, New York City, of Supplée’s 


Trench On the Study of Words, one of the most 
valuable books for students of language ever pub- 
lished ; White’s Students’ Mythology, a complete 
compendium of all the ancient mythologies, ar- 
ranged for use of schools; and Armstrong's Primer 
of United States History, for school and family 
use. ‘This work cannot be too highly commended. 
For beginners it is admirable, and it contains the 
pith of our history from the earliest discoveries, 
with excellent questions, and maps of unusual 
merit. Send for descriptive circular of important 
new educational works. Sent to all free. 


J. L. HAMMETT, 24 Cornhill, Boston, issues an 
jllustrated catalogue of school furniture and school 
apparatus, which should be in the hands of every 


school officer and principal. He is one of the few 
men in Boston who have been active in business 
during the years in which most of the active teach- 
ing force of the day has come into the profession. 
There are few men whom the profession is more 
ready to patronize as there are few who deserve 
their patronage so much. 


IMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 
tral Depot. 

600 manegemely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. uropean plan. Elevators and all 


Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. Yon 
can live better for less money at the Grand Uniou 
Hotel than apy other first-class hotel in the city, 


TuE Howard Collegiate Institute, West Bridge- 
water, opens its fifth year with much local enthu- 
siasm, with Miss Emma O’Conro as principal and 
a corps of eight associate instructors. This board- 
ing-school, opening Sept. 21, offers every attrac- 
tion that can be desired by way of special care, 
country air, good board, expert teaching, and lit- 
erary advantages. 


THE announcement in another column of Orville 
Brewer Teachers’ Codperative Association, 170 
State St., Chicago, indicates the success of this 
—y. Every such success is gratifying to those 
who realize how great a service is rendered teach- 
ers and school officers by these agencies. 


— For mo be you wish to purchase for your- 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Learn to hold your tongue. Five words cost 
Zachariah forty weeks’ silence. 

— A Massachusetts boy defined the spine as ‘‘a 
collection of small bones extending from the head 
to the feet.’’ 


— I have been afflicted with Hay Fever from 


‘early in August until frost. My eyes would run a 
stream of water and I sneezed continually. I was 


tioned Faweett’s Handbook of Finance, Kennedy’s | advised to use Ely’s Cream Balm. It has worked 


like a charm and I can say I am entirely cured. 
Mrs, EMELINE JOHNSON, Chester, Ct. 


— Thackeray used to delight in telling how a 
waiter at a public dioner was overheard telling an- 
other, ** That’s the great Mr. Thackeray ;’’ to which 
the brother waiter replied, ‘‘ Lor’ bless us, and 
00's ’e ? ” 

ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
‘* bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


Modern Proverbs.—A joke that once was funny 
is like a shirt bosom that once was white. A man 
who works for nothing generally just about earns 
his salary. The man who wants to be an angel 
usually has the desire reciprocated on the part of 
his neighbors. If you agree with any one man 
upon anything you may set it down that either you 
or he is an imbecile.—Lynn Saturday Union. 


—I have been an annual sufferer from Hay 
Fever for 40 years. It recurring about Aug. 20th 
each year. For several summers I have used Ely’s 
Cream Balm with excellent results. I am free 
from any Asthmatic symptoms. I hope many 
sufferers will be induced to try the remedy. 
GEORGE EARP, Baltimore, Md. 


FRENCH SCHOOL BOOKs. 
W. R. JENKINS, 

S50 Sixth Avenue, New York, 
PUBLISHER & IMPORTER OF FRENCH BOOKS, 
Carries one of the largest and best assorted stocks 
of French School Books in the United States, and is 
prepared to furnish Teachers, Schools, and Colleges 


promptly, at moderate prices Catalogues free on 
application. Importations weekly. 


EACHERS? BOoKs. 
EACHERS’ RICES 


Elegant 84 pag 
4 Page Also catalogue 


descriptive cata- 
_ logue free if you Bost books 
mention this paper, pr School Libra- 
Largest stock ; largest heavy dis- 
discounts; promptness. counts, Buy of us, 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educatio 
nal Pubs. 
25 Clintoa Place, N. Y, 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


OuR BopIkEs 


A Series of Five Charts 
BY 


CHARLES K. MILLS, M.D., 
AND 


A. i. P. LEUF, M. Dus 


For teaching Physiology, Anatomy, and Hygiene, 
and showing the Effects of Alcohol on the Muscles, 
Lungs, Brain, Eye, Nerves, Stomach, Liver, Kid- 
neys, etc. 

For schools that are already supplied with Physio- 
logical Charts, but want a chart showing the Effects 
of Alcohol, we have issued one larger chart, hand- 
somely printed in colors and mounted on rollers. 
entitled 


THE EFFECTS OF ALCOHOL. 


Descriptive circulars of the above - 
will be sent on application to” named Chart 


ELDREDGE & BRO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


self or your school, address Teachers’ Codperative 
Association, 170 State street, Chicago. 


Dialogues, Tableaux, Speak 
PLAY for School, Club, Parlor. Best 


es free. T.S. Denison, Chicago, Ill. 


HELPS AND AIDS FOR 
HOW TO TEACH AND STUDY UNITED STATES HISTORY. A book of Brace Outline, 


‘Topics, Review Questions, Blackboard Forms, Suggestions to eachers and Pupils, Queer Queries, ; 
ipods on History, ete. 225 pp. Nothing like it to create an interest in History.’ Price. $1.00. ous 


K IN GEOCRAPHY. By Henry McCormick, of the Illinois Nora) 


. Nos. I. and I1.; each 20 cts.; both, 32 cts. No. I. has 225 questions and ay- 
sunjects. Its use will arouse an interest in any school. One teacher writes 
‘Our principal is very neat, yet she has Cobwebs on her desk all thetime.”’ Cobwebs No. 2 has 259 


questions and answers. 


RAPHY CARDS. An excellent way to review the leading facts in Politica! 
are AL A pacer 200 Cards ; 1000 Facts. Nothing better for drill and amusement. Regular 


price, $1.00. My Special Price, 80 cents. 
IMPROVED U. S. HISTORY CARDS, on same plan, and price. Both sets for $1.40. 
i RY CARDS, by the author of the Improved Geographical and Historical Cards. 
GENERAL 40 cents. These and the two other sets of Cards, postpaid, $1.75. 
HALL’S C M POSITION OUTLINES ; or, Plans, Outlines, Schemes, and Suggestions for Com- 
position Writing. Over one hundred outlines; 15 cts. 


N ADE EASY. A set of fifty exercises on cards, accompanied by a Manual of Dictations 
DRAWING MADE | by the pupils. Price of Cards and Manual, 365 cts. 


E. 36 pp., devoted to describing fully the above and hosts of other Melps, 
Speakers, etc. Sent free. 


A. FLANAGAN, 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 


The latest issue of this work comprises 


A DICTIONARY 


containing 118,000 Words, and 3000 Engravings, 


A CAZETTEER OF THE WORLD 


25,000 Titles, with pronunciation, &c., (Just added) and 


A BIOCRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 


Dict’y, and nearly 3 times the number of En- nearly 10,000 Noted Persons; also various Tables, 


ravings. “It is an ever-present and reliable ALL IN ONE BOOK. 


-hool-master to the whole family.” 


best practical Dictionary ex- 


tant.—-Quarteriy Review, London. 


It has 3000 more Words than any other Am. 


Wobster is Standard Authority in the Government Printing Office and with the U. S. Supreme Court, and is 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Springfield, Mass. 
| Practical 
Dr. L. SAUVEUR’S | Practica ocution, 
ENLARGED. 
The best and most popular Textbook on the 
JUST OUT: 
“Practical Elocution,” as its name imports, is a con- 
Petite Grammaire frangaise pour | densed yet comprehensive treatment of the whole 
° ° ° nh response to the request for illustrative reading 
Corrigé des Exercices de la Petite matter, the book has been enlarged by the addition 
G a . a Key to the 50 t of one hundred pages of the choicest selections, 
( Grammar cls. departments of Voice, Articulation, Gesture, Analy- 
French, a great number of Evercises, the LADY € body of the work. 
oF Lyons, 1st Act, and ALICE’s ADVENTURES PRICES. 


recommended by the State Sup’ts of Schools in 36 States, and by the leading College Presidents. 
By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M. 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
subject of Elocution. 
. subject of Elocution, giving brief consideration to al! 
les Anglais, $1.25. 

affording the widest range of practice in the several! 

This new volume contains for translation into | sis, and Expression, subjects which are fully treated 

IN WONDERLAND, CHAPTER I. 300 Pages, Handsomely Bound. 
g y 


Teachers may obtain a copy of the Grammar, | Regular retail price, a> 99.98 
and a copy of the Key, postpaid, by sending 70 A 


CENTS for the Grammar, and 30 CENTS for the! Exchange price. “mee 60 
Key, to the author. These are the prices direct, and not through the 


i Booksellers. Further particulars cheerfully fur- 
Cireulars of Dr. Sauveur’s works will be sent | iished, Correspondence solicited. 


free to applicants by Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 1319 
WALNUT S?., PHILADELPHIA, PA. , THE NATIONAL SCHOOL of ELOCUTION & ORATORY, 


Special letters must be addressed to Dr. L. 
SAUVEUR, ST. PAUL, MINN. [a] 


1124 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT : 
Cc. C. SHOEMAKER, Manager. 


There will be found certain stories in the language of man, which, in various forms, are common amons 
all nations from the most ignorant to the most intelligent. These are the stories of Mythology, — they have 
come down to us from antiquity in both art and literature, from a period so remote that their origin is lost; 
but they have in all times and among all nations furnished subjects of what is best in literature and art. 
for the time will be supprised to find how much they 
sh t yreviously h ut a vague idea, not o r of 
jects of everyday life and occupations. 
It gives us pleasure to announce that we have made an arrangement by which our readers of the 
JOURNAL can secure all of these valuable books free of cost. 
By renewing for one ss your own subscription, and sending us one new name to the JOURN Al 
together with five dollars ($5 00), you can secure either one of the following books absolutely free : 


THE AGE OF CHIVALRY; or, Legends of King Arthur. “Stories of 
the Round Table,’’ ‘‘ The Crusades,” ‘‘ Robin Hood,” ete. By Tuomas BuLrincu. A 
new, enlarged, and revised edition. Illustrated. Bound in cloth. Regular price, $2.50. 


THE AGE OF FABLE; or, Beauties of Mythology. By Tsomas But- 
FINCH. A new and enlarged edition, containing over one hundred illustrations from Ancient 
Paintings and Statuary. Bound in cloth, regular price, $2.50, 


LEGENDS OF CHARLEMAGNE; 


TS Will send all three of the above books t i ip 
tions to the JouRNAL, together with $12.50. 
DONT MISS THIS OPPORTUNITY! 


able to 
offer you anything like it again. We may never be 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 SoMERSET STREET, ; : : : Boston, Mass. 
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Sept. 15, 1887. 


EDUCATION. 


JOURNAL OF 


KINDERGARTNERS. TRAINED. | tics” dorded. THE MAGAZINES. Teachers Anencies. Geachers Agencies. 
| The Eclectic for September is at its best. The > 
West Newton English and Classical School, | ace ot nonor is given toa collection of min Bey's | TELEGRAMS | THE UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
35th year *4 ns Wednesday, Sept 21,1887. A fam- | letters from Central Africa, which throw light on the us ; can you supply his place on “One preceptress filled so many places in a fortnight as it filled pam a 


ily and day sehool for both sexes. Prepares for Col- 
lege, Scientific Schools, Business, and for an intelli- 
gent and honorable manhood or womanhood. Send 
for Catalogue to NATH’L T. ALLEN, West Newton. 


i Training for Voic 

School of Expression. 

Courses for all professions 1 to 20 hours a week. 

Special classes for Teachers Sats. and evenings. 

Courses of Lectures, Teachers’ use of the Voice, 
ete.. begins Sept. 24,3 P.M. Tickets free. 

Send or call, 10 to1, 8. 8S. Curry, Pa.D., Freeman 
Place, 1544 Beacon Street, Boston. {a} 


LATFORM LECTURES. 


Homer B. Sprague, Ph. D. 


Address BRYANT LITERARY UNION, 
Evening Post Building, N. Y¥. City. 


PREPARATION FOR THE 


INSTITUTE of TECHNOLOGY. 


This is a specialty at CHAUNCY- HALL 
SCHOOL, 259 BoyLston Street, Boston 
(very near the Institute). Reference is made to 
the INSTITUTE FACULTY. Fifty-ninth An- 
nual Catalogue sent on application. 


Private School for Young Ladies, 


68 CHESTER SQUARE, BOSTON, 


SIXTEENTH YEAR OPENS OCTOBER 4TH. 


GRADUATING COURSE, 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY, anp 
SPECIAL COURSES. 
Address 


{ad} Mrs. 8S. H. HAYES, Principal. 


Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


VERS! Seven Colleges and Schools. 


STON UNIVERSITY. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 
SCIENTLIFIO DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 
or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 

Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Minin , and Elec- 

tric Eng., Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. JAs. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


SEASIDE SOHOOL- JUBILEE YEAR. 
TENTH ANNUAL SESSION 


OF THE 
Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute. 
Devoted to instruction in Language, Literature, 
Science, and Art. Opens Monday, July 11. Twenty- 
one 
Circu with full information sent free 7, 
B. W. PUTNAM, 


592 Z Jamaica Plain. Boston. 


INSTETUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A. M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Ladies. Auburndale, 
Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAs8. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 

For circular and further particulars apply at the 

school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


RAMINGHAM, 
For circulars, ete. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRinGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


MAssacuuserts stare NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For bo 


th sexes. AT WORCESTER. 


For particulars, addres 
E. H. RvussE Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HaGar, Ph.D. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues, address 
J. C. GREENOUGR, Principal. 


HAY FEVER 


is an inflamed condition 
of the lining membrane 
of the nostrils, tear-ducts 
and throat, affecting the 
lungs. An acrid mucus 
is secreted, the discharge 
is accompanied with a 
burning sensation. There 
are severe spasms of 
sneezing, frequent at- 
tacks of headache, watery 
and inflamed eyes. 


CATARRH 


ER A Positive Cure. 


career of the remarkable man to whose relief Stanle y 
has gone. In the ‘‘Sacredness of Ancient Build- 
ings,” Frederic Harrison makes a protest against 
the vandalism hidden in the attempts to restore an- 


cient buildings in themselves masterpieces. The 
article entitled “‘ Pure Gold” is of interest, and Hol- 
man Hunt’s account of his painting his great picture, 

The Scapegoat,” will be read with attention by 
lovers of art. The author of “ Flags and Ranners ” 
brings together much curious arch@olugical knowl- 
edge. The critical study of Crabbe gives much in- 
formation ge = man who holds a unique place 
in our literature. rofessor Seeley in “ Georgian 
and Victorian Expansion,” traces the expansion of 
British territory since the incoming of the Hanover- 
ian dynasty. ‘In “A Kitchen College”’ Harriet 
Brooks Davies discusses the problem of a training- 
school for cooks, while in the closing paper “ Con- 
temporary Life and Thought in China,” we have a 
most interesting sketch of the condition of affairs in a 
country where Americans are bound to havea greater 
and greater interest every year. Publishe by E. 
R. Pelton, New York. Terms, $5.00 a year. 


— The New Princeton Review for September is a 
number of rare excellence containing able articles 
on a variety of timely topics. Mr. Richard Henry 
Stoddard discusses the life and genius of Lord Byron, 


and the different scientific theories respecting 
Mthe “ Origin of Life,” and estimates critically their 
value and their defects. The historical article is 
from the pen of Professor Alexander Johnson, on 
“The First eye A the Constitution,” in which 
he shows the indebtedness of the framers of this 
= document to that previously done by the states. 
enator Colquit of Georgia discusses “ Prohibition,’’ 
and his arguments are clear and forcible. Mr. 
Brander Matthews furnishes striking facts relating 
to “‘ American Authors and British Pirates.” ‘ The 
Dorr Rebellion in Rhode Island in 1842” is admirably 
described by Mr. Wm L. R. Gifford. Dr. F. N. Za- 
briskie contributes a pleasant literary sketch under 
the title of “The Essay as a Literary Form and 
Quality.” Under the title of ‘The Town’s Mind,” 
Mr. Wm. Root Bliss describes some old-time political 
institutions of the New England town. Mrs. Julia 
C. R. Dorr tells a charming story of classic life in 
“A Greek Girl's Outing.” The editorial depart- 
ments are full of varied and valuable comment and 
criticism. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 


— The Pulpit Treasury is a magazine conducted 
by a corps of eminent clergymen, and J. Sanderson, 
D.D., is the managing editor. It is published by E. 
B. Treat, 771 Broadway, New York Price, $2.50 a 
year, 25 cents single copy. The September number 
has for its frontispiece a striking portrait of Chan- 
cellor C. N. Sims, LL.D.. of Syracuse University, N. 
Y., followed by his Baccalaureate Sermon delivered 
in June of tue present year. The topic ** Opportunity 
and Responsibility” is treated in a masterly manner 
and is worth reading more than once for the sound 
sense and practical wisdom it contains. The edit- 
orials of this magazine are generally short and terse, 
touching upon vital topics boldly. The department 
of “Leading Thoughts of Sermons” is always 
weighty with grand thoughts. Dr. John L. With- 
row’s “ Honoring Small Fidelities” is a model pre- 
sentation of truth in this number. Sunday school, 
mission, and pastoral work all have a place. 


— The Unitarian Review for September, of which 
Joseph Henry Allen of Cambridge, Mass., is the 
editor, has four leading articles, one of which is of 
special interest to educators. It relates to “The 
Cc Reading Circles,’ by Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale, D.D., of Boston. e regards the 
gradual extension of reading societies as an impor- 
tant part of the American system of education. He 
svee merited praise to Lewis Miller and Chancellor 

ohn H. Vincent for the establishment of the Chau- 
tauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, which provides 
for a systematic course of reading and home study 
for thousands who have passed beyond the ordinary 
school period. The article explains in detail the 

lans of the C. L. 8. C., and should be widely read. 
he bulk of the editor’s work is in a theological 
vein, and shows critical scholarship and ability. 
Boston. Price, $3.00 a year; 30 cents a number. 


— The Swiss Cross richly deserves the reputation 
it is steadily gaining among lovers of nature. It can- 
not fail of growing more and more valuable under 


the able editorship of Mr. Harlan H. Ballard, Presi- 
dent of the Agassiz Association. The September 
number has articles from such Well-known writers as 
Prof. W. Whitman Bailey, Charles F. Holder, and 
C. C. Abbott. Published by N. D. C. Hodges, 47 
Lafayette Piace, New York. Subscription, $1.50a 
year. 

— Our Little Ones and The Nursery for September 
opens with a charming frontispiece called “ Black- 
berries,”’ accompanied by a dainty little story. The 
poetry of this number is especiall retty, among 
which “ The Cradle of M. Hathaway, 
and Mrs. Garabrant’s *‘ of the Katy-Dids”’ are 

ems. The stories and illustrations are as usual of 

1¢ finest selection. Published by the Russell Pub. 
Co., Boston. Subscription, $1.50 a year. 


— Science for August 26 is an excellent specimen of 
the readable and instructive matter presented week 
after week. Especially valuable are the clear and 


legible maps which are occasionally issued. Less 
technical and professional than many other scientific 
journals, every one can understand and most persons 
enjoy, this enterprising Weekly. N.D C. Hodges, 
publisher, 47 Lafayette, New York. $3.50 per year. 


—Among the pleasing articles in The Pansy for 
September is a delightful sketch of ‘‘The Home of 
Shakespeare,” told in the most instructive and inter- 
esting way, by Nora Laugher. The poetry and illus- 
trations of this number are more than usually attract- 
ive. Price, $1.00a year. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
The Wide Awake, for terms, $2.40 a 
year. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 
The Forum, for September; terms, $5.00 a year. 
New York: The Forum Pub. Co. 
The Pulpit Treasury, for September; terms, $2.50 
ayear. New York: E. B. Treat. 
abyhood, for September; terms, $1.50 a year. 
New York: Babyhood Publishing Co. 
The Foner, for + yl terms, $1.00 a year. 
Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 
The Unitarian Review, for September; price, $3.00 
ayear. 141 Franklin street, Boston. 
he Fountain, fer September; price, $1.00 a year. 
York, Pa.: W.H. Shelley. 
The Swiss Cross, for September ; price, $1.50 a year. 
New York: N, D. C. Hodges. : 
The Hahnemannian Monthly, for September; price, 
$3.00 a year. Philadelphia, Pa: Hahnemannian Co. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agreeer 
ble. Price, 50 ce. at Druggists; by mail, registered 
cts, ELY BROTHERS. 23 Greenwich St.. N.Y. 


Lend a Hand, for September; price, $2.00 a year. 
3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


has suddenly married ; do the best you can for us ” 
“One teacher of modern languages is too Ill to re- 
turn; can you give us somebody to take her place ?” 
oftener, “We had decided to take Miss ——-, but delayed 
electing her and now find she is engaged elsewhere,” — 
and served you right, Messrs. Dilatory and associates. 
Well, we do the best we can for all these people, and 
expect to keep doing it up to Oct. 1. If you want a 
teacher or a place to teach, there is still hope for you. 
SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


the last week of the August just passed. From pri- 
mary school to superintendency, our candidates have 
been successful on all sides. Boards of education are 
learning that we say of a candidate no more than his 
character and experience warrant, and they come to us 
with confidence,especially in the emergencies always aris. 
ing at this season. We have still many teachers and 


many places. 
W. D. KERR, Secretary, 
16 Astor Place, New York City. 


‘The Boston Teachers’ Agency. 


Agency Manual Free Upon Application. 


EVERETT O. FISK, 
7 Tremont Place (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 


ANTED 


A Lapy to take charge of the Primary and Grammar 
Department of The Teachers Co-operative Association. 
Only a lady of Normal training and several years of experience 


in the schoolroom will be considered. 

Also 4 Lapy wantep to take charge of the Art, Hlocution, and 
Music Departments of our work. None but one trained in the best 
schools and a lady of the highest culture, possessing unusual busi- 


ness ability, need apply. 


The Manager of the Association, in a short time, will visit the leading Eastern cities,—Cincin- 


interview with any candidates. 


nati, Washington, Philadelphia, New York, and Boston, — for the purpose of having a personal 
All communications treated confidentially. 
Address, ORVILLE Brewer, Manager Teachers Co-operative Association, 


170 STATE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


EST TEACHERS, 


promotly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 

Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
School ropenty rented and sold. 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 7 E. 14th St., N. Y¥. 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Special facilities and charges unusually moderate. 
Application Form and full particulars for stamp. 
W.A. Choate & Co., Managers, 
AND GENERAL 8CHOOL FURNISHERS, 

508 Broadway, Albany, N. Ye 

EFFICIENT SERVICE, 


NO FEE LARGE BUSINESS, 


not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com- 
petent Teachers with Positions. 


OVER 50 VACANCIES PER WEEK 
received since April 1st ; great variety; many of the 
best. FORM FOR STAMP. 

R. E. AVERY 


> 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., N.Y. 


FOR REGISTRATION. 


BEST FACILITIES, 


HE NEW ENGLAND 
| I BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


| 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


usiness Transacted in every State and Territory. 
The Manager is Superintendent of Public Schools, 
and has spent over twenty-five years in school work. 
PROF. GEO. W. TWITMYER, Prin. Public Schools, 
Honesdale, Pa.: ‘‘ From personal knowledge I can 
most heartily recommend the Pennsylvania Educa- 
tional Bureau to worthy teachers seeking preferment 
or new positions.” 
L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
Amertoan and Fi A 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


23 Union Square, New 
ated AND UNIVERSITIES. 
E. M. COYRIERE, 
31 E. 177H STREET, N. Y. City. 


between 4th Ave. and Broadway, 


BOTH LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN, 

TEACHERS OF 
ALL BRANCHES, 
PRIVATE, PUBLIC 


KINDERGARTE 


AND SCHOOL 


J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
7 East 

ork. 


SUPPLIES. New 


FOR SALE. 
Over 30 private schools, requiring investments of from 
$2,000 to $50,000. 
Teachers wanted for large number of vacancies. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
110 Tremont St. (P.O. Box 1868), Boston. 


EXCH, 


Teachers’ Bureau q 
Supplies Professors. Governesses, 


[Both Sexes.] 

Teachers, Mu- 
sicians, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families, an 
Also Dock tenographert: Copy- 

usiness Firms. rs. A. D. L 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y. Ci 
Do you 


TEACHERS ? 22%" SCHOOLS ? 
Southern School Agency. 


ee EsTABLISHED 1880. 


1. Procures COMPETENT Teachers for Colleges, 
Schools, and Families without cost. 2. Supp ies 
Teachers seeking positions with suitable places, at 
small cost. 3. Teachers wishing to go South should 
address, with stamp. 8.8. WOOL E, Prop’r, 

eow 26 South Cherry St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


LECTURES! LECTURES! 


The undersigned is prepared to introduce to 
School Committees, Colleges, Academies, and Sem- 
inaries, able Lecturers upon a variety of subjects, 
and to give terms that will be entirely satisfactory. 
Send for particulars to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Mgnager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


Do you 
want 


ANTED.—No4, Vol. XII; No. 22. Vol. XIV.; 
No. 10, Vol. Re. Vol. of the 
JOURNAL oF EpuUCcATION. ill pay cash for an 
of the above numbers. Address NEW ENGLAN 


PUB, CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 


It I Never Too Late to Register 


—— IN THE 


NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


The summer is ended, but many schools all over 
the nation, are yet unprovided for. The demand 
for good teachers is constant, not a week during 
the whole year when calls do not come to this 
office; and, at this season especially, the demand 


is urgent, and must be met promptly. The calls 
include the Primary, Intermediate, Grammar, Un- 


| graded (normal graduates preferred) ; High School, 


—principals and assistants ; C/assica/,—ancient and 
modern; Literature (college positions) ; Music,— 
vocal and instrumental; Hlocution, Drawing (col- 
lege graduates, especially from Wellesley and 
Smith, preferred). Now is the time to register to 
secure positions, both regular and accidental. 


TESTIMONIALS, 


“ T wish to thank you for your prompt and contin- 
ued efforts in my behalf. I am a member of this and 
other Bureaus, but have received more nominations 
from you than from all the others.” oO. P. L. 

New Haven, Conn. 


“ While sending the commission due you for secur- 
ing this position for me. it gives me pleasure to speak 
in the highest terms of approval of your way of doing 
business.” W. R. 

Mount Hermon School. 


“ Please send me blank for registration. I know it 
is late to secure a position, but, from what I have 
learned, I shall confidently trust my fate in yer 
ability to ae me.” E, E. K. 

Rochester, Ind. 


“ T have received a letter from Miss V., whom you 
recommended, with which I was so well pleased that 
I engaged her forthwith. I could gather from her 
writing that she had all the qualifications for a suc- 
cessful teacher. I would have engaged her without 
any recommendation except this letter.” 

Orange, Conn. I. P. 


| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
— 
Miss ELLEN HYDR, Principal. 
| 
CREAR BALM | 
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OF EDUCATION. 


Vol, XXVI.—No. 10. 


JUST ! 


HHALTH 


SSUED. 


LESSONS. 


By JEROME WALKER, M.D., 


Lecturer on Hygiene at Long Island College Hospit 
Central Grammar School ; Consulting Physicia 
late Physician to the St. John’s Hospita 


al, and on Physiology and Hygiene at the Brooklyn 
n to the Brooklyn Seaside Home for Children ; 
1, the Sheltering Arms Nursery, and the 


Brooklyn Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 


The object of this attractive little work is to 
impressive way, and to present to their minds 


teach health subjects to children in an interesting and 
hygienic facts that are easily comprehended, and that 


quickly lead to practical results in their daily habits and observations. 


The book is beautifully illustrated in a unique and attractive manner. . 


Price for Introduction or Examination, 48 cents. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


Psychology. 


By James McCosh, D.D., LL.D., President of 
Princeton College. I. The Cognitive Powers. II. 
The Motive Powers. 2 vols., 12mo, each, $1.50. 


The first volume contains an analysis of the opera- 

tions of the senses, and of their relation to the intel- 
lectual processes, and devotes considerable space to 
a discussion of Sense-perception, from the physio- 
logical side, accompanied by appropriate cuts. The 
second volume continues the subject with a discus- 
sion of the power of the Conscience, Emotions, and 
Will. 
“ This book is written in a clear and simple style; 
it breathes a sweet and winning spirit, and it is in- 
spired by a noble purpose. In these respects it isa 
mode! of what a text-book should be.”’—Pror. WILL- 
IAM DE W. HybDE, Bowdoin College. 


Elements of Physiological Psychology. 


A Treatise on tne Activities and Nature of the 
Mind, from the Physical and Experimental Point 
of View. With numerous illustrations. By Gro, 
T. LADD, Professor of Philosophy in Yale Univer 
sity. 8vo, $4 50. 

“His erudition and his broad mindedness are on a 
ar with each other ; and his voiume will probably, 
or many years to come, be the standard work of 

reference On the subject.’—PROF. WILLIAM JAMES, 
in the Nation. 
“In its class it stands alone among American 
books. No thorough student of psychology will rest 
satisfied until he owns a copy of this work.”’ — The 
School Journal, 

‘It is infinitely the ripest treasure in our language 
in its special field, and is a shining example of good 
work in natural history.’’—Boston Beacon. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, Publishers, 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


The STUDENT'S 
MYTHOLOGY, 
By C. A. WHITE, 


Author of White's Classical Literature,’ etc. 

Arranged for the Use of Schools and Academies. 

The Student’s Mythology is a practical work, pre- 
pared by an experienced teacher, and designed for 
pupils who have not yet entered, or who, like the 
greater number of those attending our schools and 
academies, are likely to enter, upon a regular ¢las- 
sical course. New edition now ready. A handsome 
16mo volume, 315 pp., cloth, $1.25. Copies sent 

st free for examination, with a view to introduction 
n school or college, for 75 cents, 

A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, N. Y. 


SUPLEE’S 
TRENCH 
ON WORDS. 


With an exhaustive analysis, Additional Words for 
Illustration, and Questions for Examination, by Prof. 
T. D. SuPLEE. Trench “On the Study of Words,” 
originally in Lectures, was but poorly adapted 
for use as a textbook. The editor has ve: deplored 
this, in common with other teachers; hence the 
present volume. The advantages claimed forit over 
all other editions are self-evident. 12mo, cloth, 400 
pages. Net price, $1.00. 

Copies for examination sent postpaid for 75 cents. 

A. ©. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, N. Y. 


AGENCY FOR—— 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, 
LOCK WOOD’S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & 
CO.’8, Lonpon, TAUCHNITZ’S PuBLICA- 
TIONS. 
Large Stock of IMPORTED Aanp AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOE, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 17! Broadway, 


NEW YORK, 


Anderson’s Histories and Hist’l Beaders; 
Leighton’s History of Rome ; 

Themson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 
Keetel?s French Course ; 

Reed’s Word Lessons, 

Reed & Kellogge’s Lessons in English. 
Hutchisou’s Physiology and Hygiene. 


J. D. WELLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin St., Boston. 


TEACHERS! 


Now is the time to turn your “Dead Stock.” We 
will purchase, for Cash, all SCHOOL BOOKS you 
may have. Prices submitted on receipt of list, giving 
xht, date, and condition. 

YEW AND SECOND-HAND BOOKS furnished— 
better than market rates. The largest and cheapest 
line of SUPPLEMENTARY READING and REF- 
ERENCE BOOKS in this country. 

EDWARD E, BABB & CO. 
678 9 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Business-Standard Copy-Books 


LATEST. CHEAPEST. BEST. 


THE LARGEST BOOKS FOR THE LEAST 
MONEY. THE ONLY SERIES HAVING DUPLI- 
CATE COPY IN THE MIDDLE OF EACH PAGE. 


PRIMARY COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., . 72crs. 
COM. SCHOOL COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., 96 cTs. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


“SUPPLEMENTARY READING.” 


Boyden’s Reader, Supplementary to any First 
Boltwood’s Institute, Grammar, and High School 


Selections from the Writings of Geo. Bancroft. 35 
Student’s Readers, in parts of 32 pages each. First 

Second and Third Readers, per doz., ‘ 64 


Student’s Fourth Reader, in parts of 96 pages 


Address GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 


307 & 309 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
Edition of 1887-88, 
FISHER S Essentials, of Geography. 


BEFORE AN AUDIENCE, 
Or the Use of the Will in Public Speaking, 


TALKS TO THE 8TUDENTS OF THE UNIVERSITIES 
OF 8T. ANDREWS AND OF ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 
By NATHAN SHEPPARD. 
Author of “Shut upin Paris” ; Editor of “ George4 
Eliot’s Essays” ; ete., ete. 
i2mo, cloth, 75 cents, 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs,, 18-20 Astor P1., N. Y. 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 


“It makes the teaching of Elementary Science 
possible inthe Common School, 


*«* Price List and Descriptive Catalogue free on 

application. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
716 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 


OR 
F, M. AMBROSE, 87 Franklin St., Boston. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W.¥F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 

Send for catalogues. tf 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 
20 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westiake’s How te Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Loyd’s Literature for Litthe Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline ‘aps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Peterson’s Science. 


QCHOOL-KEEPING : How Te Do It. 
By Hiram Orcutt, LL, D. 
NOW IN ITS THIRD EDITION. 

One of the most practical volumes a teacher can own. 


N. E. PUB. CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Cco., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Watson’s Spellers. 


By J. MADISON WATSON, 
Author of the Independent Series of Readers. 


There is many a speller in the market, and it 
might be hard ~y say which is the best! But, all 
things being taken into consideration, we feel safe in 
saying that, for completeness and scientific artenge 
ment, classification, and utility, there is nothing 
equal to 

WATSON’S COMPLETE 

Mr. Watson very properly contends that orthogra- 
phy is the * of education, and he pro- 
ceeds to train his pupils thoroughly and skillfully, 
and makes correct “spellers” 0 all who faithfully 
observe his instructions. 176 pages. Price for ex- 
amination 20 cts. Watson's “Graphic Speller”’ is a 
gem ! Price, 20cts. Watson's Child’s Speller (18 cts.) 
and Youth’s Speller (35 cts.) are both printed en- 
tirely in script type, to familiarize the pupil with 
the written form as a help in correspondence. 

Returnable sample copies forwarded on application. 
A. §. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
111 and 113 William St.. NEW YORK. 


H. B. CARRINGTON, Agt., 22 Bromfield St., Boston, 


A. W. 


Faber’s 
Pencils 


Che Oldest and the BWeot 
OF all Pencils. 


The New A. W. F. ‘‘ Free Hand 
Drawing Pencil.’’ 


PENHOLDERS, RUBBER ERASERS 
And School 
Supplice of Unequafed Quality. 
ALL STATIONGRS KGEP THG 
FABGR GOODS. 


Special Samples sent to 
SIucatore. 


ADDRESS 
EDUCATIONAL DGPARTMENT, 


(Postal-cards not noticed.) 


EBERHARD FABER, 
545---547 Pearl Street, NEW YORK. 


Every home, school, and office needs 
a Cyclopedia, which should be reli- 
able, fresh as to information, and low 
in price. Johnson’s Universal 


Cyclopzxdia (1887) is ten years later 

than either Appletons’ or the Britan- 
nica, is more reliable and satisfactory, 
and costs only half as much. 


A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
Il Great Jones St., New York. 


“Nav fauatien By ANY OTHER” 


E Our New School Aids will assist in conducting 
H RS! your schools in good quiet order. Each 
contains 216 large beautiful chromo excelsior, merit and credit 
cards elegantly lithographed in sixty different designs, colors and 
mottoes; price per set #1; half set 108 cards dc. rge set samples 
pretty chromo day school reward, prize, fine gift cards and teach- 
ers’ school supplies 20e. Price list and few samples free: all post- 
paid by mail. Postage stamps taken. Please send a trial order. 
A. J. FOUCIT & CO., WARREN, PA. 


aN 
Teachers! Players! Singers! 
Should now select and purchase Music Books for their 
use and pleasure during the ensuing Fall and Winter, 

OLIVER Ditson & Co. issue Sheet Music in suc}, 
immense quantities that it is perfectly impossible 
to advertise it. All new publications are faithfully 
and intelligently described in their interesting ang 
valuable 


MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD, 


($1.00 per year) which every one needs. 
for the imprint of OLIVER DiITSon & (Cv. 

on the music you purchase. They do not care to 
ublish anything but the best music, and their name 


$s a guarantee of merit. 
Send for Lists, Catalogues, and Descriptions of any 
Music or Music Book wanted. 


NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS! 


PLANTATION AND JUBILEE SONGS, 
Newest and Best Collection. 30 cts. 


EMANUEL. Oratorio by Trowbridge. $1.00: 
$940 per doz. New. An American Oratorio. 


JEHOVAHD’S PRAISE. Church Music Book. 
$1.00; $9.00 per doz. Emerson’s newest and best. 


UNITED VOICES. For Common Schools. 50 
ets.; $4.80 per doz. Just out. Charming Schoo! 
Song Collection. 


ANY BOOK MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE, 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


[F You ARE MUSICAL 


You wili find something of interest in the following 
list of books and music : 


A Thanksgiving Service 

for Sunday-schools, con. 

beautifal Music, 

5cts. each or 5S0cts. a doz., Recitations, 


by mail; $4 a 100 by express | 


MODERN SOPRANO SONGS, sony bythe best 
Boards, $1.00. Cloth, $1.50 (composers of Europe. 

. The choicest piano mu- 
Modern Classics: of moderate dit. 
Boards, $1.00, Cloth, $1.60 | brated writes. 


EMPIRE OF SONG. Convention Book ‘by 


Geo. F. Root. His latest 
60 Cents. and best work. _ 
ASE’S 0 A magnificent collectior 
Cronus COLLECT! N. {sh original and selected 
choruses prepared by 
75 Cents. 
A beautiful solo and 
A ADDOCK chorus by Dr. J. B. Her- 
bert, written in memory 


HAS FALLEN. of Temperance 
80 Cents. Martyr,”’ Rev. Geo. ©. 


Haddock. 


The JOHN CHURCH CO.,Cincinnati,0. 


And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


ANUFACTURERS 


ALSO M OF 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 

These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in re! and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series. 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy and 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
stage, and especial at the outset. 

‘or catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 
Chicago Agency, 7 Park S8t., Boston, 
79 WABASH AVENUE. 


SEND TO 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray St., New York, 


Latin, Venable’s 


For Circulars and Price-lists Maury’s Geographies, 
Gildersleeve’s etc. 


Helectic Educational Series. 


NOW READY. 


The House I Live 


An Elementary Physiology for children. 


In. 


With special reference to the nature 


of alcoholic drinks and narcotics, and their effects upon the human system. 
12mo., full cloth, 96 pp. Fully illustrated with engravings and full-page col- 


ored plates. 


Sample Copy and Introduction price, 30 cents. 


Eclectic German Fifth Reader. 


Complete Classical Reader for seventh and eighth school years. Sketches of 
German authors, and thirteen portraits ; essays on German and German-Ameri- 
can literature; and other valuable features. Cloth, 325 pp. 

Sample Copy and Introduction price, 72 cents. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 


Cc, F. STEARNS, N. E. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


J Stuffed Animal 
Rocks mals 
and $ Ss 
Geological RALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY creamy 
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